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THE CARTEL, ITS ECONOMIC AND 
POLITICAL SIGNIFICANCE 


UBSEQUENT to the notoriety given the ex- 

posé of international cartel arrangements be- 
tween American and foreign firms, notably in 
rubber, tin, and aluminum, American public 
opinion became indignant over this peculiar 
economic device. Post-war planning groups, even 
a special congressional committee, have studied 
this form of economic control. To some the car- 
tel signifies a natural method of economic control 
which may be used to great social advantage. 
These protagonists maintained that they are sim- 
ply realists. Others, and they are in the majority 
in America, hold that the cartel stands as the out- 
right denial of free enterprise. Those who hold 
for the cartel as a worthwhile and usable device 
for economic regionalism are concerned with the 
problem of its management and control. Shall it 
become an instrument of the State (Fascism), of 
finance capital management, of the proletariate? 
Or shall it be an operational tool for a functional 
group in society? 

In the writer's opinion the German cartel is a 
step in the dialectic of a highly-evolved, mass- 
producing economy. In historical perspective, 
Germany’s evolution through the early stages of 
free enterprise to its finale of administered prices 
appears ani economic genesis in the direct line. 

What paves the way and what lubricates the 
transmission of the economic machine in its course 
from open to closed economy has customarily been 
called free competition. Precisely this free enter- 
prise, which inevitably transmutes into mechaniza- 
tion and rationalization, this very “‘life blood of 
capitalism,” leads to the cartel. It is in the in- 
ternal economy of a nation this can first be ob- 
served. In its next phase, and this, too, seems 
inevitable, it becomes intertnational. 


1) A fine treatment of the inversion of the classical 
“law of comparative costs,” the theory of ultimate iden- 
tity of geographical with regional economic interdepen- 
idencies, is given by F. A. Southard, American Industry 
‘in Europe, Houghton, 1981. Bowden, Karpovich, Pay- 
‘son, Usher, Abbott, An Economic History of Hurope 
(Since 1750, prove that rationalization of an industry 


Of broad political significance is the hypothesis 
that so long as cartelization remains fenced in 
within a nation, nationalism can flourish. When; 
however, by the inherent social and civilizational 
dynamic of capitalistic expansion, rationalization 
requires international agreements, then economic 
internationalism will grow. Not alone will it 
grow, secretly and proscribed; it will be connived 
at and secretly or openly subsidized by a govern- 
ment which politically may be zealously nation- 
alistic.') 

Schacht, erstwhile finance and economic expert 
for Hitler, wrote in 1903 that “cartel means stag- 
nation.” Enlarging, he defined the function of 
the cartel: ‘‘mutual associations for the assurance 
of profit.”?) Less formally organized than the 
German cartel, its American counterpart, the pool, 
seeks “‘to establish a positive price policy or a post- 
tive policy for production or marketing.”*) 

Both pool and cartel are stages in a process. 
Competition tends to become too cut-throat, indi- 
vidualism so harshly rugged that large-scale in- 
dustry fears its own pet creature, free enterprise. 
(This, notwithstanding the present holy crusade 
of the NAM to paint “free enterprise” as in indis- 
soluble and sacred partnership with political de- 
mocracy.) If but one new machine, one, new 
speed-up measure is introduced by a competitor in 
one of the many highly mechanized and scientific- 
ally managed mass-producing fields, the possibili- 
ties for underselling and for market monopoly are 
ominous. The Darwinian jungle theory of bio- 
logic evolution that underlies theoretic capitalism 
forces industry to organize against its own inher- 
ent ruthlessness. 

So it was that in the United States by 1860 there 
arose the trade association, a voluntary organiza- 


can and does overcome its geographical disadvantage. 
Vd. pp. 761ss. 

2) Preussische Jahrbiicher, 1908, p. 7. 

3) Witt Bowden, Michael Karpovich, Usher Payson, 
Abbott, An Economic History of Europe Since 1750, 
American Book Co., 1937, p. 541. Hereafter to be cited . 
as Bowden et al, An Hconomic History. 
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tion for purposes of price and production sched- 
uling, usually including a pattern for dealing with 
organized labor. In Germany the trend ran to- 
wards legally constituted incorporation, frequently 
through the joint-stock instrument. Such a typt- 
cal combination was the Rhenish-Westphalian 
Coal Syndicate of 1893. A legally constituted 
joint-stock company, it set about controlling out- 
put and price for the region it served. In effect, 
this and other German syndicates might be called 
specialized industrial co-operatives.*) 

The difference between the American or British 
method of industry-wide control and the German 
is significant. Especially in the United States in- 
dustry has no legal guarantees for restricting pro- 
duction or for price fixing, no leverage at law. 
An exception is had in the Webb-Pomerene Act 
of 1918 which lends governmental approval to 
cattelization among exporters. 

Popular outcry during the cyclical depression of 
the nineteenth and twentieth centuries forced gov- 
ernmental measures proscribing open agreements 
tending to monopoly. When trade associations 
developed into pools, introducing sanctions to en- 
force policy, there was no legal recognition or en- 
forcement to be invoked. Both in Britain and in 
the United States such practices theoretically, and 
sometimes even practically, were enjoinable at 
law; Liberalism classified such practices as “in 
restraint of trade.’ American courts, however, 
were not hard put to find a remarkable elasticity 
in the words “in restraint of trade’; obviously in 
the very nature of the industrial process, the legis- 
lators of the Sherman Act had meant unreason- 
able restraint. 

‘Moreover, in the United States during the very 
years of anti-trust agitation, big business contrived 
its. juridical machinery to control free competition 
in contravention of the spirit of the law. From 
trade associations to pools, to trusts, to holding 
companies, to complete consolidations (as in the 
gigantic United States Steel merger of 1901) ... 
the genesis can be traced. In the trust method, 
elected trustees are given all voting power over 
constitutent companies, thus allowing for cen- 
tralized administrative control. In the holding 
company technique the control operates more flex- 


ibly and conveniently. It is in the merger, how- 


ever, that control becomes rigid, and this by uni- 
fying administrative control. Individual plants 
and companies lose all save geographical autono- 
my: inefficient units are abandoned, less efficient 


' 4) Bowden et al, An Economic History, p. 542. 
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reorganized, and all must conform to unified 
methods of production, production schedules and — 
prices.°) . 

In Germany neither the public nor the govern- 
ment took adverse action against the syndicate 
movement. Sales control was accepted as neces- 
sary, and cartelization as an integral part of the 
rationalization of indusrty, which even labor 
unions encouraged.®) From 1893, the year that 
saw the entrance of the Rhenish-Westphalian Coal 
Syndicate, till 1914, marks the real period of the 
cartel in Getmany.”) In 1873 already it had origi- 
nated as a term and as a method. Loosely defined, 
the cartel of earlier days was an “‘association of in- 
dependent enterprises formed to regulate for the 
common benefit either prices, production, mark- 
ets, or the conditions of purchase or sale, or for 
two or more of these purposes.”*) Differing from 
the trust, the cartel does not interfere directly 
with the constituent organizations as to manage- 
men; it is a ‘formal and permanent organization 
for the control of sales.” The co-operating com- 
panies recognize a “community of interest without 
giving up legal independence.”’*) : 

A further delineation of the cartel system re- 
quires the distinction between the horizontal and 
the vertical type. If the control is exercised over 
all producers or all distributors in a certain in- 
dustry or commodity, the organization is horizon- 
tal. If it extends over extractive, processive, 
manufacturing, and marketing units it is vertical. 
The German, Hugo Stinnes, was internationally 
famous for his vertical trusts and cartels. 

During the 1914-1918 war era, cartels went into 
disuse through sheer inanition. Competition, the 
animus behind controlled production, was absent. 
A war economy with all its stringencies needed all- 
out production; cartels, conversely, belong to an 
economy of controlled scarcity. As Franz Neu- 
mann so neatly puts it in his book: “‘Cartelization 
is not the opposite of competition’’; it is its high- 
est expression and its necessary development.1°) 

After 1919, and especially during the “flight 
from the mark” era, cartelization spread wide- 
ly. Capital assets during an inflationary period 
are highly volatile. Accordingly German capital 


5) Ibid., pp. 540, 541, give comparati lysi 
cartel and trust. Pea E mbar 


6) Ibid., p. 8386. 

‘) Sibid@apero43. 

8) W. C. Langsam, The World Since 1914, Macmil- 
lan Company, N. Y., 1936, pp. 476, 477. 

9) Bowden et al., op. cit., p. 541. so 

10) Franz Neumann, ceo The Structure and- 

ocialism, Oxford i i 

Press, N. Y., 1942, pp. 268, 291.’ bia 
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flowed rapidly into industrial enterprise and plant 
expansion. But highly ‘capitalized and over- 
capitalized plants increase productive capacity and 
sharpen competition. In Germany this logically 
led to a refining of rationalization, including 
mechanization, technical management, and the re- 
duction of both inefficient methods and units of 
production. Unlike American union labor, the 
German Federation of Trade Unions urged on 
and abetted this rationalization, for to them it 
would mean increased economy in production, 
with, so they hoped, a significant raising of the 
standard of living.1") 

By 1923 some fifteen hundred cartels were op- 
erating in Germany.’*) “All raw and semi-manu- 
factured goods produced within Germany and 
about half of all finished industrial goods were 
bound by monopoly or cartel agreements’’!*) 

Competition in many fields became practically 
non-existent, so that the Weimar Republic, Octo- 
ber 13, 1923, promulgated the first direct legisla- 
tion against “any agreement contrary to public in- 
terest.” Such agreements, oral or written, were 
to be subject to governmental control. To imple- 
ment the law, due judicial steps were inaugurated 
in the form of a Cartel Court which was to re- 
view all action involving the “ordinance against 
the abuse of economic power” (the title of the 
Act) .14) 

This action narrowed in large measure the con- 
trol exercised over the internal economy by Ger- 
man cartels. But there existed no controls interna- 
tionally. It was in this direction that the carteliz- 
ation ‘movement advanced during the middle 


O54, 


twenties. Subsequent to the Locarno agreements 
and admission of Germany to the League, the 
large steel industries of the Continent entered up- 
on a cartel agreement in 1926. This economic 
pact embraced the steel producers of Germany, 
France, Luxembourg, Belgium, Czechoslovakia, 
Austria, and Hungary. Fixed production quotas 
were set with penalties for excess-, and compen- 
sation for under-production.’*) International car- 
tels rapidly organized regionally interdependent, 
though politically independent, areas, irrespective 
of political, tariff, and trade barriers.. Rationaliz- 
ation in technique and supervision, from the per- 
spective of foreign markets, had acted to drive 
foreign competitors into unionization and organ- 
ization of foreign markets. 

Within the internal economy of Germany after 
1926, cartels became highly centralized and inter- 
industrially integrated. Since legal strictures 
might now be invoked, German industry invented 
the economic-legal fixtures necessary to keep 
abreast of the evolving technical. civilization. 
Combinations found expression in mergers, hold- 
ing companies, and in “concerns,” whereby com- 
panies held their legal identity but confederated 
by “shares exchange,” “interlocking directorates,” 
and holding companies . . . methods.all previously 
discovered by British and American industry. 
Such combination was especially strong in min- 
ing, iron, steel, machinery, chemicals, power, and 
capital-goods industry in general. 

(To be concluded) 
ROBERT WILKEN, O.F.M. 


Duns Scotus College 
Detroit, Mich. 


THE VOCATIONAL WAY 


(Concluded) 


' REAT Britain, Belgium, the Netherlands 
‘Wand France are studied by the Commission 
as States where there is litte or no State regulation. 
Great Britain has a very highly organized network 
of voluntary associations, their formation and ad- 
ministrations being almost entirely free; since the 
outbreak of the present war there has been a 
great increase of co-operation between all bodies. 
In Belgium, too, Vocationalism is steadily grow- 
ing, most outstanding among her Vocational Or- 
11) Bowden, op. cit., pp. 885, 836. 
12) Langsam, op. cit., p. 476. 


- 13) Neumann, op, cit., p. 291. 
14): Bowden et al., op. cit., p. 543. 


ganizations being the agricultural . co-operative 
federation, the Boerenbond Belge. Though Vo- 
cational Groups in the Netherlands are divided 
according to religious and political opinion, this 
division, while exercising a profound influence on 
the development of organization, does not affect 
agreement on questions of common interest 
where there is no religious issue. Since by the 
Matignon Agreement of 1936 the leading French 
federations of employers and workers agreed to 
mutual recognition and collaboration, Vocational 
Organization in France has taken on new energy 


15) Ibid., pp. 760-763; 859-861. 
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and vitality, and since the Armistice of 1940 a 
new highly-structural organization for agriculture 
has been proposed in France. 

From the Report of the Commission on the 
position of Vocationalism in the twelve States 
chosen for study, we can draw certain broad con- 
clusions, which will serve as comparative stand- 
ards in our examination of the position of Vo- 
cational Organization in Eire, and as guiding 
points to necessary or desirable alterations and 
improvements. It has been shown that true Vo- 
cational Organization can exist in any type of 
political or social constitution except the totali- 
tarian state. In free countries it can, in propor- 
tion to the extent and order of its structure, de- 
fend vocational interests, regulate wages, prices, 
profits, co-ordinate production and export, and set 
a high standard of efficiency and workmanship. 
From the Report of the Commission, too, emerges 
the fact that there has been during the last centu- 
ty a remarkable growth of Vocational Organiza- 
tion, not only in numbers but in functions and in 
structure. And lastly, it is to be noted that, 
though undue State interference is at all times to 
be decried, the circumstances of a particular 
State may sometimes render it desirable or even 
necessary that State help and guidance be given 
to Vocational Organization in its initial stages. 

The Commission has provided in the third sec- 
tion of its Report a veritable Fundgrube of de- 
tailed information on Vocational Organization in 
Fire. It treats minutely in separate chapters of 
the following functional branches: the profes- 
sions, agriculture, industry, commerce, transport, 
finance, personal services, and public administra- 
tion, and studies with most painstaking diligence 
the degree of Vocational Organization existing in 
each. 

Of the nineteen professions examined by the 
Commission all were found to have some form of 
Vocational Organization, with the aim in all cases 
to defend and promote the interests of the pro- 
fession and its members, and to secure and main- 
tain standards of professional practice and con- 
duct. These aims were realized to a greater de- 
gtee in nine of the professions which had attained 
- a statutory or legal status. 

In the realm of agriculture it appears from the 
detailed study of the Commission that, while 
farmers are organized vocationally to a consider- 
able degree, there is no single representative or- 
ganization, and that agricultural laborers are 
hardly organized at all. It also appears that ag- 
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ricultural planning, in so far as it exists, is in the 
hands of the Department of Agriculture and its | 
officials. There is little real collaboration be- . 
tween the Department and organized agricultur- 
ists, who cannot be considered as having an ade-_ 
quate voice in the determining of agricultural 
policy and administration. In a country where 
practically half the population is engaged in ag- 
ricultural pursuits, such a bureaucratic control of 
agriculture is to be deplored and calls for imme- 
diate corrective action. 

Since the same forms of workers’ and employ- 
ers’ organization exist in industry, commerce, 
transport, and personal services, they are surveyed 
as one group by the Commission. There is no 
single uniform type; organization is diversified 
according to the object, area or personnel in ques- 
tion. The difficulty at present in the matter of 
workers’ organizations, to judge from the Report, 
is that, because of their different principles of or- 
ganization, there is considerable duplication and 
overlapping between craft, industrial and general 
unions. The need now is for one comprehensive 
organization for all, which would secure unity 
and discipline in promoting common interests. 
Within all the industrial branches there are dis- 
tinct associations of employers, and there has 
been of late a considerable development of the 
more comprehensive type of organization seeking 
to unite employers in all branches of industry. 
There are also at present twelve joint councils of 
employers and workers. In evidence taken by the 
Commission from representatives of both em- 
ployers and workers, there was general agree- 
ment that industrial organizations have not been 
sufficiently consulted by the Department of In- 
dustry and Commerce in matters of industrial 
policy and administration. Indeed, the fact 
emerges clearly from the Report of the Commis- 
sion on all functional organizations in Eire that 
there is need of much more extensive use of con- 
sultation between the Government and vocational 
associations. It is also evident that, though Vo- 
cational Organization exists in almost every field 
of social and economic life and performs useful 
practical work, such organization is lacking in 
structural balance and ordered unity. The Re- 
port of the Commission concludes this study of 
Vocationalism and its possibilities in Eire thus: 
“We believe that vocational organization is not 
only practicable but that its: possibilities for social 


good are very great and that a carefully fostered 


and wisely-guided growth of existing forms 
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would enable it to perform still more useful 
work. . . Our second conclusion is that this de- 
velopment is practicable.” 

Before setting out its suggestions and recom- 
mendations for the promotion of Vocational Or- 
ganization in Eire, the Commission stresses that, 
being a system of social and economic self-gov- 
ernment, Vocational Organization is not depend- 
ent on any form of political government and is 
entirely compatible with political democracy. Vo- 
cational Organization can and should exist along- 
side and parallel with the political structure. Pius 
XI points out that “The State should leave to 
smaller groups the settlement of business of 
minor importance . . . it will thus carry out with 
greater freedom, power and success the tasks be- 
longing to it alone” (Quad. Anno, 80). 

The success of Vocational Organization de- 
pends on the spontaneous and united action of 
the community, with the necessary measure of en- 
couragement from the State. Five aims must be 
kept in view. First, justice for worker, employer, 
and for the public; second, order or organization 
which will ensure the observance of rules of pro- 
fessional conduct, fair trading and _ business 
ethics; third, efficiency, which will promote a high 
standard of quality of service and product, and 
conduce to the greatest possible contribution of 
each vocational branch to the common good; 
fourth, freedom from the paralyzing effects of bu- 
reaucratic interference and unnecessary State ad- 
tministration; fifth, brotherhood or social service, 
which conduces to mutual benevolence and prac- 
tical assistance. These objects provide a test-rod 
by which to measure the successful development 
of vocational organization. 

In its recommendations the Commission sug- 
gests the setting up by each distinct trade or craft 
of a vocational board of employers and workers. 
Such boards should, in turn, unite to form multt- 
vocational bodies for the common interest of the 
united boards. Finally, each of the functional 
branches of economic life, the professions, agri- 
culture, etc., as enumerated previously, should 
have one comprehensive representative body, na- 
tional in extent and constituted from all the ele- 
‘ments vocationally engaged in the branch in ques- 
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tion. The six vocational representative Councils 
thus formed should join in the formation of a 
supreme national organ, the National Vocational 
Assembly. This recommendation, if carried into 
effect, would replace the piecemeal, sectional, un- 
balanced development by a complete national 
closely-knit organization. It would also effective- 
ly resist Departmental domination, as the Com- 
mission suggests that among the powers given by 
law to the National Vocational Assembly should 
be the right to advise on the preliminary drafts 
of all bills dealing with social or economic sub- 
jects before their introduction into the Oireach- 
tas, and on all commercial treaties or agreements. 
The assembly should also have the right to sub- 
mit reports to the Government on its own initia- 
tive on social and economic questions; it should 
be the recognized supreme advisory body to the 
Government and to the public. 

The Commission finally recommends that legis- 
lation be passed authorizing the establishment of 
the various Councils, Conferences, Commissions 
and the Assembly, and authorizing them to exer- 
cise their specific functions. This legislation hav- 
ing been enacted, the Commission suggests that 
a Provisional Vocational Assembly be established 
to set up the new machinery and to get it into 
working order. Two years should be a reason- — 
able period, says the Report, for the completion 
of this Provisional Assembly’s work. While we 
admire the structural soundness and completeness 
of the system suggested by the Commission, we 
feel it is unreasonably optimistic to expect all 
prejudices and objections to be uprooted and solid 
foundation laid in two years. Ten years would 
appear, in view of the vast and comprehensive 
nature of the task, a more reasonable period of 
preparation. But when the preliminaries have 
been carried out, and the vocational machinery 
recommended by the Commission set up and 
ready to swing smoothly into action, the social 
and economic progress of Eire will be assured in 
the only way compatible with Christian ideals— 
the Vocational way. 


LIAM BROPHY 
Dublin, Eire 


The evil of nationalism does not consist in its 
loyalty to the traditions of the past or in its vin- 
dication of national unity and the right of self- 
determination. What is wrong is the identi- 


4 


fication of this unity with the ultimate and in- 
clusive unity of culture which is a super-national 
thing. 

CHRISTOPHER DAWSON 
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TAKE INDUSTRY TO THE LAND 


OXED between two heavy lines, the Catho- 

lic News, of Trinidad, published a piece of 
information which had for its authors two mem- 
bers of Products Research Council, of London, 
recently in that Colony. It is stated, Professor J. 
L. Simmonson and Sir Robert Robinson had 
tragically pointed out “the urgent necessity for 
industrial development in Trinidad”: 

“The low standard of living of Colonial peoples is 
at any rate, in part, due to the fact that they are almost 
without exception primary producers and therefore do 
not enjoy the higher standard which can generally 
speaking be attained only by industrial activity.” 

Why primary producers, although their labor 
and the fruit of their labor are indispensable to 
the welfare of their fellowmen, are not granted 
a.better standard of living than is the case, is, aft- 
er all, the fundamental problem. The facts are 
as they have been stated; it is an international 
condition, which is not foreign to any country 
where there is a peasantry or a rural proletariat, 
such as we have in some parts of our country. 


The remedy the two British Commissioners 
suggest is not at all new. With us Henry C. 
Carey, whom our text book economists have neg- 
lected so long, based his system largely on the de- 
mand the factory should be established close to 
the farm. In that highly interesting book, “The 
Harmony of Interests,” he says: 

“The nearer the place of conversion can be brought 
to the place of production, the less will be the necessity 
for transportation, the more steady will be the demand 
for labor throughout the year, the larger will be the 
quantity that may be given to the work of production, 
the better will the laborer be fed and clothed, and the 
more rapid will be the accumulation of wealth in the 


form of machinery to be used in the further increase 
of production,’’!) 


This thought runs through the entire volume 
and is exemplified over and over, until, in his con- | 
clusion, Carey attacks the idea we should seek 
wealth abroad rather than at home, in foreign 
commerce rather than in increased domestic pro- 
duction and consumption. He speaks in this re- 
gard of two systems, which he compares in a num- 
ber of statements. One of these we quote as of 
particular significance at this time, when, both in 
our country and in Great Britain, efforts are un- 
derway to rescue the farmer from what threatens. 
Carey declared ninety years ago: 

“One [of these systems] looks to the centralization 
(italics in the original) of wealth and power in a great 
commercial city that shall rival the great cities of mod- 
ern times, which have been and are being supported by 
aid of contributions which have exhausted every nation 
subjected to them; the other to concentration, by aid of 
which a market shall be made upon the land for the 
products of the land, and the farmer and planter be 
enriched.’’?) 

Such is one of the canons of what Carey called 
the “American System,” intended by him to ele- 
vate while equalizing the condition of man 
throughout the world. He was, moreover, con- 
vinced that the system he opposed “looks toward 
universal war.” The past thirty years have prov- 
en the American economist correct; but his hope 
that the other system would lead “toward uni- 
versal peace,” has not been realized. 

What Carey proposed was by no means one 
man’s theory. Jefferson had declared, “the manu- 
facturer should take his place by the side of the 
agriculturist, that the loom and the anvil should 
be in close proximity to the plough and the har- 
row.” This had become an accepted policy, 
which was, however, lost sight of when capitalism 
came into power. Bo Pike 


INDONESIANS’ MEDIEVAL IDEALS 


lee intervention of Government, so 
_4 it appears from the fourth chapter of Mr. G. 
H. C. Hart’s monograph ‘’Toward Economic De- 
moctacy in the Netherland Indies,” has been car- 
tied to considerable length in those Dutch posses- 
sions. Most forms of which, he says, “are certain- 
ly natural to the Indonesians’ conception of equit- 
able and harmonious social relationship.” On 


1) Loe. cit., 2nd ed.,.N. Y., 1856, p. 152. 


the other hand the capitalistic system of produc- 
tion, as we know it today, the writer asserts, is 
basically alien to those people, although some 
have learned to accept it, “but they are not the 
best and certainly not the most respected.” 
Indonesians on their part, so Mr. Hart, Chair- 
man of the Board for the Netherland Indies, Su- 
rinam and Curacao in the United States, tells us, 


2) Ibid., p. 228, 
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profess social ideals of proper human relation- 
ship of a high order, which center “around a deep 
sense for harmony, and such tenets are co-ordina- 
tion of efforts, service to fellow-beings and to the 
community; live and let live, restraint of personal 
ambitions, futility of individual wealth, sense of 
joint responsibility for those with whom one is as- 
sociated, preparedness to accept just leadership, 
objection to excessive remuneration for services, 
harmony and poise in life in preference to mate- 
rial well-being.”’+) 

While this canon of sound social doctrines re- 
minds us of the fundamental ideas which pre- 
vailed once upon a time in Christian society and 
which derive both from the natural and the re- 
vealed law, Mr. Hart, following a Calvinistic 
trend, explains: ‘‘Perhaps I could not better make 
all this clear to the western mind than by saying 
that the Book of Preachers contains much that 
would be sympathetic to the Indonesian, except 
perhaps its deep pessimism.” If this be true, what 
would they not say were the social doctrines of 
the Church unfolded to them in the fullness of 
their development and application to conditions 
since the days of the Church Fathers to our own? 

Particularly the idea of the organic nature of 
society, as conceived by Catholic thinkers, should 
appeal to:them. For Mr. Hart writes: “It should 
be added. that the Indonesian is most inclined to 


Warder’s Review 


- Cwilization Suffers Ups and Downs 


EL appears, President Roosevelt could say of his 
4 inaugural address what the rationalist Lessing 
added to a letter he had written to a friend: “It 
would have been shorter, had I had more time.” 
On second thought, the President might have 
omitted the opinion of his “old schoolmaster Pea- 
body.” The paragraph certainly does not add to 
the value of what should be a state paper of emi- 
nent importance. It is this the day demanded. 

_ By quoting Professor Peabody’s words, Mr. 
Roosevelt made his own thoughts on a subject re- 
garding which some of the greatest minds of all 
times do not agree. This is what the “old school- 
master’ has said: 

“Things in life will not always run smoothly. Some- 
1) Loe. cit., p. 59. Publ. by the Netherland and 


“Netherland Indies Council of the Inst. of Pacific Re- 
lations. 


> 
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put his conception of social relations into practice 
when those relations are based on some living 
and tangible bond: family, village, associations, 
friendship, mutual interests.” The author of 
these statements is, on his part, more than merely 
favorably inclined toward what he calls ‘the mod- 
ern economic policy,” i. e., one of “modern Gov- 
ernment intervention in the field of economics... 
chiefly concerned with co-ordination, stimulating, 
restricting and correcting the economic efforts of 
members of the community.”*) And while po- 
litical Democracy, ‘“‘not based on or closely related 
to economic Democracy,” could never, according 
to Mr. Hart, floufish among Indonesians, he be- 
lieves the development of what he calls ‘“‘eco- 
nomic Democracy” will lead them on to the un- 
derstanding of the former. 

While the truth of this assertion must await 
promised proof, it is evidently a fact that among 
Indonesians there continue to exist the idea of hu- 
man solidarity and the need of the individual to 
associate himself with his fellows, in order that the 
weal of each and all be promoted. It is the har- 
mony of interests rather than the dog eat dog 
policy of the paganized western world still holds 
sway among those people. Let us hope, it may 
be the corporative system rather than collectivism 
will gain a foothold among them. 
FS Pak 


times we will be rising toward the heights—then all 
will seem to reverse itself and start downward. The 
great fact is that the trend of civilization itself is for- 
ever upward; that a line drawn through the middle of 
the peaks and valleys of the centuries always has an up- 
ward trend.” 

What is expressed with evident care, would be 
less open to objections had the author of the state- 
ment avoided the “forever” and “always” in his 
closing sentence. It is true, there have been 
among philosophers those who held this view re- 
garding the march of civilization. But from an- 
cient times to the present it had also opponents. 
The experiences of mankind evidently prove that 
civilization does not progress in a continued 
straight line. The primitives hardly advance; the 
nations, called civilized, suffer their ups and 
downs; periods of progress are followed by periods 
of stagnation and retrogression even. 


In ancient Rome the Republic is succeeded by 
the Empire, a loss of liberty and self-government. 


2) Ibid., p. 57. 
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The great migration and Mohammedanism almost 
destroyed civilization in large parts of Europe, in 
North Africa, and Asia Minor. In India and 
China, civilization remained static, or retrograded, 
while their contemporaries in the ancient world, 
Babylonia and Assyria, vanish completely. His- 
tory is a morgue, where the remains of dead civi- 
lizations may be viewed. The real “dark age” of 
‘Europe lasted for several centuries. 

The question today is: Have we possibly 
reached the stage of development where decline 
begins? There are symptoms which permit of 
such a hypothesis. One of them is the blindness 
of the present generation, whi¢h refuses to recog: 
nize that since it has imitated the extravagances of 
the prodigal son, it should now also redeem itself 
by an act of contrition. 


The Left Discovers the Need of An Army 


UROPEAN Socialists and Communists not so 

long ago were violently opposed to compul- 
sory military service, standing armies, and mili- 
tarism in general. “Before the war,’ Norman 
MacKenzie remarks in the New Statesman, “the 
Army (meaning the British) was an object of sus- 
picion to the Left.” It appears, this need no long- 
er be so; “the Army” may, in fact, be metamor- 
phosed from a monster into a beneficial institu- 
tion, once Socialists have subjected it to their in- 
fluence. A book, written by an anonymous offi- 
cer in the British army, with the title “A Soldier 
Looks Ahead,” is intended to prepare the way 
for a transformation which would prove agree- 
able to the Left. 


Its author, so we are told, ‘accepts the Army— 
as it is accepted in the Union of Socialist Soviet 
Republics—as an indispensable instrument in our 
present age (italics ours), not merely of defence, 
but of education and enlightenment.” To such 
an extent have the arguments, formerly advanced 
against conscription and standing armies by radi- 
cals of all shades of red, lost their meaning that it 
is possible for MacKenzie to write in all serious- 
ness, the contemplated democratic army should, 
“without any violent break with tradition,” offer 
a career to young men “which would be fruitful 
both for them and for society as a whole.” While 
N.C.O's and officers are to be chosen from volun- 
teers out of the conscript ranks, their ‘conditions 
of service, cultural and educational facilities, pay 
and citizens rights would be equal to what they 
would have enjoyed had they remained civilians.” 
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If the author of the book, Captain “X,” is “a typi- 


cal example of the best of the younger Socialists,” 
as MacKenzie believes he is, then indeed “there - 


has been a revolution in the outlook of Socialists 
which is of far-reaching significance.” 


Our civilization is evidently moving toward the © 


left. To “socialized Democracy” may be added 


a “democratic post-war army,” of which the writ- 
er in the New Statesman speaks. In the economic 
realm we may by force of circumstance be obliged 
to adopt a planned economy, as a half-way sta- 
tion on the road to State Socialism. Thus the war 
is proving itself a toboggan slide on which all the 
peoples are rushing toward a goal they did not 
deliberately choose. 

We are approaching a stage of development to 
which applies Herman Rauschnigg’s warning: 
“Despite the apparent preservation of democratic 
forms, there may develop in the midst of the dem- 
ocratic system, institutions that must infallibly 
lead to some kind of modern absolutism and tyr- 


anny. From them we escape with difficulty, if 
at ally *) 


What Is in the Cards? 


ENERALLY speaking, Labor in our coun- 
try restricts the demands it expects-the post- 


war period to satisfy, to full-time employment at 


the highest wage possible, a shorter work week, 
and the extension of what is, mis-named, social 
security. An annual wage and vacations with pay, 
are side issues, which will be insisted upon if con- 
ditions appear favorable. Planning is spoken 
about, as is occasionally nationalization of certain 
public utilities and certain ill-assorted or over- 
grown industries. But organized Labor as such 
has not as yet adopted officially a program avow- 
edly favorable to state-socialism. 


It is otherwise with British Labor. The General 


Council wrote into the Report delivered to the 
Congress held at Blackpool Jate in the fall, the 
opinion that abolition of unemployment, better 
working conditions and progressive improvements 
in the standard of life, for example, are objec- 
tives which must be achieved in the post-war 
world, “even if private ownership continues in a 
substantial section of the economic system.” 


This “even if,” and what follows, reveal the 


intention of the spokesmen of the British Trades 


Unions the movement should proceed beyond the 


1) dhe Redemption of Democracy. N. Y., 1941, 


p. 148 
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limits of the existing economic system. ‘They can- 
didly admit, in fact, that it will be necessary for 
the State to step in and take over from private 
Ownership certain means of production and prop- 
erties. The Report referred to says in this regard: 
_ In considering control at the national level it 
is important to recognize that there are certain 
Strategic points from which great influence can 
_ be exercised over the whole of the economic wel- 

fare of the people. Many of these vantage points 
are still occupied by private enterprise or institu- 
tions. In these circumstances economic planning 
in the public interest becomes an impossibility.” 

It is therefore, the Council specifically suggests 
the Government must have adequate control over 

»at least the following elements in the economic 

life of Great Britain: 

“The utilization of land, the supply of water, the 
use of other natural resources. 

“The supply and availability of cash and credit money. 


“The rate of great investment and the supply of capi- 
tal for investment. 


“The location of industry and general physical plan- 
ning, and foreign trade and foreign lending and in- 
vestment.” 

Whatever one may think of individual propo- 
sitions in this program, as a whole it represents 
more than a mere approach to State Socialism. 
Execution of the plan would make inevitable com- 
plete control by the State of all of a nation’s eco- 
nomic functions. It points to the most complete 
reversion from the liberal system possible this 
side of the collectivization of the means of pro- 
duction, i. e., Communism. 

It is certainly significant that the Report, con- 
taining these propositions, should have been 
adopted by the Trades Union Congress without 
discussion. "This fact alone indicates the direction 
where a large part of the people everywhere be- 
lieve the reformation of the economic system be- 
queathed us by the nineteenth century must be 
sought. é 

In our country, so important a representative of 
the New Deal as Mr. Rexford Guy Tugwell, at 
present Governor of Porto Rico, stated at Los An- 
geles in 1935, he believed “in complete dominance 
by the Government of suitable areas of enter- 
ptise” and also in “irrevocable political commit- 
ment to disciplined Democracy, to calculated 
changes of institutions whenever that may be nec- 
essary.” A subtle announcement of changes of 
so revolutionary a nature that the truth may not 
-be stated blandly. But what some of our would- 
be “masters and pastors” have in mind, our sz 
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devant Vice-President, Mr. Henty Wallace, re- 
vealed on one occasion, when he said, he desired 
every man to work “as though he were a minister 
of the Gospel seeking by democratic methods to 
reach the objectives of Communism, Socialism, 
and Fascism.” 


Revealing Countenances 


ONE of the readers of “Four Winds’ Time 

and Tide Diary would feel inclined, we be- 
lieve, to accuse him of partiality for the ages. of 
faith. Hence, an observation recorded by him in 
a recent issue of his weekly chronicle is of par- 
ticular significance. 

What the writer calls “the Holbein show at 
the Victoria and Albert [Galleries},” is the theme 
of his causerie, which denies a certain artist’s com- 
plaint, “‘there’s no art to find the mind’s construc- 
tion in the face.” The Diarist opposes to this 
opinion his view: ‘“That art was exactly what Hans 
Holbein practiced with such dazzling success. Per- 
haps, of course, he refused mindless sitters—per- 
haps he was exceptionally lucky. Certainly he was 
so in the case of the More family with their good 
looks and wit, and in Erasmus with his face of a 
gentler Ecclestasticus.” : 

Having mentioned a number of other indi- 
viduals portrayed by that distinguished painter 
during his sojourn at the court of Henry VIU, the 
writer professes to this remarkable impression: 

“Looking at those sensitive, clear-cut faces on the 
walls of the V. and A., I thought how civilized and 
alive they were, with such an air of being sure of them- 
selves and their world. Their times were in fact quite 
troubled enough, but the serenity and ‘awareness’ in 
those sixteenth century portraits (save those of Henry 
and his round-faced little son)’ is a perfect escape fora 
twentieth century mind in this year of grace 1944.” 

It is quite true what “Four Winds” says, the 
times at the beginning of the sixteenth century 
were troubled enough. But as yet there was no 
spiritual, intellectual and political chaos, such as 
that the two great subversive events of the past 
four hundred years, the Reformation and the great 
French Revolution, have prepared for us. The 
Christian soul still was serene, men still remained 
undisturbed by doubt and unbelief, man’s soul 
and mind were not yet raked by the. consciousness 
of the futility of their effort to explain the to them 
senseless tragedy of human existence. Modern 
man has cut himself off from God and the cos- 
mos; he is constantly being driven back and forth 
between an attitude of arrogant pride and de- 
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spondency. One day he feels himself master of 
his destiny, his own autonomous lawgiver, only 
to realize on the morrow his abject and helpless 
nothingness. 

- Men thus afflicted are not “mindless”; but their 
faces lack the qualities, the expression of which 
on the countenance of his subject the artist de- 
lights to capture. 


Contemporary Opinion 


HE future is dark. The tragedy of the age is 

upon Europe. What was once the good and 
just and almost holy cause of social justice is now 
the cockpit of the power seeker. If social reform 
was until recently the problem, the problem of 
the moment is those who are out to exploit so- 
cial reform. 
The thirst for justice has progressed into the 
disease of revolutionism. Any tub-thumper, who, 
invoking popular sentiment, so-called, raises the 
flag of revolution, can depend upon the support 
of the left press and some columnists anxious to 
be on the beam throughout the world. Thus the 
mechanics of falsification are automatic and glo- 
bal... 

It is clear that Britain’s role in European affairs 

will not be pleasant. Fee Cashel 


Antigonish, N. S. 


_ No thoughtful person can view the opening 
gulf of ideals between Britain and the U.S.A. on 
the one hand and Soviet Russia on the other 
without disquiet. The two great Allies, how- 
ever vaguely, stand for the recognition of God, 
and without any doubt, inheriting as they do the 
traditions of the West, for the rights of the indi- 
vidual man and the freedom of the smaller na- 
tions. Unhappily Russia is an atheistic, Commu- 
nist dictatorship, an alien Eastern Power, already 
engaged in swallowing those very European coun- 
tries whose independence she has guaranteed to 
respect. In other words we are back where we 
started at the outbreak of war, and the agony of 
Warsaw shows clearly that Poland, as Hilaire 
Belloc has always maintained, is the supreme test 
as to whether moral right or aggression is to rule 
in Europe. 

Which is to prevail? Is it our Western cul- 
ture that has emerged from a Christian heritage 
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of a thousand years with its gradual advance 
towards freedom and tolerance, or a new Eastern: 
menace to Europe sweeping away in’ its ruthless 
stride the patient toil of centuries? For if indeed 
aggression prevails, then farewell Europe! 


Fr. OswaALD BENNETT, C.P. 
The Catholic Times 
London 


There is a set of philosophers who wish to 
raise man above the level of a Christian and thus 
bring him a greater dignity; but at the expense 
of God’s infinite dignity and perfection. This 
they do, either by identifying human nature with 
the Divine or by setting God in evolution and 
placing man at a higher stage of that evolution. 
In the philosophies of Eucken, Bergson, Bene- 
dette Croce and others the deification of man has 
run into such absurdity that it would appear that 
man becomes the father of God, and God the 
child of man—the reverse of truth and Christian 
teaching. One philosopher, outside the circle of 
Christian thinkers and philosophers, who ener- 
getically combats these absurd theories and de- 
fends an infinite and immutable God, is the great 
Indian philosopher, Sankara. But in his enthust- 
asm for the defense of God, he sacrifices man. 
He could find no way to save the immutability 
and absoluteness of God but by reducing the 
whole world to nothingness. 


Fr. PETER VADASERRY 
e The Examiner — 
| Bombay 


We Socialists have a custom of permitting and 
even encouraging questions to the principal speak- 
er at meetings whenever time and the size of the 
audience permit. More than once in this last cam- 
paign after I had talked my heart out about the 
constructive value of a Socialist vote on the basis 
of logic and the history of minor parties, I have 
been asked, in effect, “But which of the two, 
Roosevelt or Dewey, is the lesser evil?” The 
questions were not asked by smart alecs or in an 
insulting tone; often the questioner would preface 
the inquiry by a statement of general agreement 
with the things I had said. I finally came to be- 
lieve that choosing the lesser evil was a favorite 
American sport, at least in Presidential years. 

- Ours has long been a two-party country. James 
Bryce commented on this fact in his famous 
“American Commonwealth” which appeared, 1 


i 
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think, before 1890. He went on to say that the 
two parties were like identical glass bottles with 
different labels and both empty. To which in 
1944 I added the observation that both bottles 
were filled with mud. The paradox of the situ- 
ation is that during my long political experience 
the general tendency has been to a steadily dimin- 
ishing respect or affection for the old parties 


_ coupled with an increasing reluctance to give any 


consideration to a third party, especially in a Pres- 


idential election.') 
NorMAN THOMAS 


Reflections of an Old Campaigner 


The value of a Municipal Court with juvenile 
division is that we can study and deal with the 
family as a whole. We find delinquent parents 
behind three-fourths of our juvenile cases. Last 
year, for example, our adult probation division 
had to collect $423,000 from delinquent, neg- 
lectful fathers for the benefit of their wives and 
children. It is not only fathers who are to blame, 
either; you should see our dock full of drunken 
mothers some mornings. A Roxbury man, 
charged with drunkenness this month, showed me 
his weekly pay envelope for $80, and told me he 
went out drinking nights because his house was 
lonely since his wife boarded their child to take 
a swing-shift defense job. Boston pays policemen 
$37 a week to protect the public against delin- 
quency of children whose parents earn $5,000 a 
year to throw away in taverns and on fur coats! 

The police force is undermanned and under- 
paid. They lack manpower to keep the old- 
fashioned foot-patrol on the beat—the old neigh- 
borhood cop who knew every kid by sight and 
spotted him when he started getting into trouble. 
The juvenile-court probation system is under- 
manned and underpaid, too. A probation officer 


gets $2,800 a year to rehabilitate 100 boys, when 


authorities say 40 is the maximum case-load for 
good work. In the Roxbury probation depart- 
ment we have been trying for a year to get 

authorization to fill two existing vacancies. 
People clamor for a curfew for juveniles now. 
It’s too late to ring a curfew; in too many homes 
there would be no parents there to see if juve- 
niles checked in by 9 P. M.! 

Se DorotHy WAYMAN 

America”) 


1) Commonweal, Dec. 22, 1944, p. 246. 


~ 2) Oct. 14, 1944, p. 21. 


acteristic particular to paganism.” 
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Fragments 


We live in a world which is progressively sec- 
ularistic,” so Fr. Theodore Wesseling, O. 
S.B., observes. “It does not deny the Church; it 
does not even bother about it.’—To the meaning 
of this frame of mind American Catholics are not 
yet awake. 


For us, there is nothing new in Franz Werfel’s 
admission: “There is no more consuming, more 
insolent, more sneering, more diabolical arro- 
gance than that of the artistic advance guard and 
radical intellectuals,’ to whom he once belonged. 
“We were the insignificant stokers who preheat- 
ed the hell in which mankind is now roasting.” 


The old “orthodox” political economy, now 
dead and never to rise again, was, William S. 
Lilly thought, “in some sort, a vindication of the 
tights of individual freedom.” Socialism was 
said by him to be, on the other hand, ‘in some 
sort, a protest for the organic nature of society.” 
Both prove that it is “by the truth latent in any 
doctrine, however pernicious, that it succeeds 
among men.” 


In the course of a notable interview, Archbishop 
Kordac, of Prague, in 1930, reminded a reporter 
that St. Paul had said, ‘“‘mercilessness was a char- 
“Pagans,” so 
the prelate, who not long afterwards resigned his 
see, continued, ‘‘there are also in the twentieth 
century.” 


_—— 


The discovery that the coat of paint, from 
which the President’s mansion derives its name, 
has suffered under the influence of the elements, 
moved Margaret Mander, a newspaper woman, to 
declare: “In a Democracy everyone is treated 
equally at the hands of the elements.” Sister, tell 
it to the marines! 


Fr. P. J. Sontag, S.J., expresses the view that 


“moral instruction, above all for youth, is not 


imparted through the medium of a book.” It 
needs “‘the dynamic influence of the personal, oral 
presentation, vibrant with conviction.” 


It is in Pax, the Quarterly Review of the Bene- 
dictines of Prinknash, a contributor says: “The 
problem of Catholicity and nationalism, of all 
Christianity and nationalism, becomes more and 
more actual—and threatening.” ae 


THE SOCIAL APOSTOLATE. 


Theory 


A Call to "War on War” 
(On the Po pe’s Christmas Message) 


| Beenie a year ago the Woodrow Wilson 
Foundation published a booklet, compiled by 
Charlotte Burnett Mahon: “Our Second Chance.” 
It is a plea to leave national isolation behind and 
to found international institutions for the preven- 
tion of war. It is not a treatise on the subject but 
a collection of opinions by men of all political 
shades, from Woodrow Wilson to Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. What they say and propose is quite 
correct and indeed timely. All of them seem to 
believe, however, it must be possible to carry out 
their plans, because reason insists that “a general 
Association of Nations must be formed under 
specific covenants for the purposes of affording 
mutual guarantees of political independence and 
territorial integrity to great and small States 
alike.” (Woodrow Wilson, Jan. 8, 1918.) 

In all of the fifty pages of this publication there 
is not a word to indicate that the spiritual and 
moral bond, which must hold the contemplated 
world organization together, is wanting. One 
looks in vain for a word of understanding of the 
terrible truth expressed by Rudolf Eucken, one 
of the most influential philosophers of forty-fifty 
yeats ago: 


“The moral solidarity of mankind is dissolved. 
The danger is imminent that the end may be a 
war of all against all. Sects and parties are increas- 
‘ing; common estimates and ideals keep slipping 
away; we understand one another less and less; 
even voluntary associations, that form of unity 
peculiar to modern times, unite more in accom- 
plishment than disposition, bring men together 
outwardly rather than in reality.” 

Pope Pius XII, too, proclaims the obligation of 
the present generation to establish a durable peace 
and whatever is needed to preserve it. His Christ- 
mas allocution insists “‘it is a duty to do everything 
to ban once and for all wars of aggression as a 
legitimate solution of international disputes and 
as a means toward realizing national aspirations.” 
“Many attempts in this direction,” so the Holy 
Father continues, “have been seen in the past. 
They all failed... And they will all fail always, 
until the saner section of mankind has the firm 
determination, the holy obstinacy like an obliga- 
tion 1n conscience, to fulfill the mission which past 
ages have not undertaken with sufficient serious- 


Procedure - 


Action 


ness and resolution. If ever a generation has had 
to. appreciate in the depths of its conscience the | 
call: ‘War on war,’ it is certainly the present gen- 
eration.” 

“The decisions already published permit one,” 
so the Pope believes, “to conclude that an es- 
sential point in any future international arrange- 
ment would be the formation of an organ for the 
maintenance of peace, of an organ invested by 
common consent with supreme power to whose 
office it would also pertain to smother in its ger- 
minal state any threat of isolated or collective ag- 
gression.” Truly, no one could hail this develop- 
ment with greater joy “than he who has long up- 
held the principle that the idea of war as an apt 
and proportionate means of solving international 
conflicts is now out of date.’’ No one could, as 
we know, wish success to this common effort, 
to be undertaken with a seriousness of purpose 
never before known, “with greater enthusiasm 
than he who has conscientiously strived to make 
the Christian and religious mentality reject mod- 
ern war with its monstrous means of conducting 
hostilities.” 

But withal it would be vain, so Pius XII states, 
“to expect that this sage jadgment, dictated by the 
experience of history and a high political sense 
should be—while men’s spirits are still burning 
white-hot—generally accepted by public opinion, 
or even by the majority. Hatred and the impos- 
sibility of mutual understanding have given rise 
in peoples that have fought against each other, to 
a mist too dense to hope that the hour has already 
come when a ray of light may shine out to clear 
the tragic panorama on either side of its dark 
wall.” 

One thing appears to the Pope certain: “That 
the moment will come, pethaps sooner than the 
people think, when both sides realize that, all 
things considered, there is only one way of getting 
out of the meshes in which war and hate have 
wrapped the world, namely a return to the soli- 
darity, too long forgotten, a solidarity not restrict- 
ed to these or those peoples, but universal, found- 
ed on the intimate connection of their destiny and 
tights which belong to both.” 

Toward the very end of his Christmas message 
the Holy Father exclaims: “Thank God, one may 
believe the time has passed when the call to moral 


and Gospel principles to guide the life of States 


and people was disdainfully thrust aside as un- 
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real. The events of these war years have given There to the poor world, torn by discord, divided 
ample evidence to confute, in a harder way than _ by selfishness, poisoned by hate, love will be re- 
one could ever have imagined, those who spread stored, and it will be allowed to march forward 
such doctrines . . . The disdain that they affected in cordial harmony towards the common goal, to 
towards this supposed unreality has been changed find at last the cure for its wounds in the peace 
into stark reality: brutaliy, iniquity, destruction, of Christ.” 

annihilation. . .” Finally it is “the birth of the Of this cure for its wounds those whose opin- 
Savior of the world, of the restorer of human ions are recorded in favor of using well “Our Sec- 
dignity in all its fullness, is the moment char- ond Chance,” say nothing. But they do speak of 
acterized by the alliance of all men of good will. an “International Police”! . 


Adult Education 


A Mooted Problem how tragic that this sort of thing should.be heard 
EGINNING with the confession he had been in a society whose founders are concerned with 
greatly disappointed in his younger days by things of the mind, some of them educationists.” 

the study clubs he had joined, “Ignotus,” in his Has not the Central Verein suffered from the 
article “A Dynamic Faith,” relates how later on very neglect the writer of the article points to? 
he had been an enthusiastic member of another Study was to be one of the’ foundations upon 
organization of this kind, which he calls “near which the organization intended to build its pro- 
Catholic.” There he found that the one activity gram of social action. The members were to 
to which the human race does not take kindly is qualify themselves for the tasks their annual con- 
study. “People were willing to do anything but ventions decided to assign to them. The Bureau, 
that: they could cover the walls of the town with and eventually the contemplated Ketteler House 
posters, attend meetings, organize social activi- for Social Studies, were to serve educational pur- 
ties, even listen to lectures, but study NO—at that poses. But how little has been accomplished, 
they firmly drew the line.” As is frequently the chiefly because, as the English priest says, people 
case in endeavors of this kind, the work of lectur- are unwilling to study. With him, we do not, 
ing fell on one or two, and strangely enough all however, despair; we will continue to stress the 
departed to higher spheres about the same time, need of promoting both the spiritual and intelléc- 
so that the society declined and went out of ex- tual qualifications of Catholic men and women, 
istence. in order that they may be able to champion truth 
Yet in spite of his experience, and even now, and right and assist to bring the world back to 
sixteen years later—sixteen years which include God. We would rather avoid the term Adult 
the priesthood and ten years of very varied pa- Educational Movement, which “TIgnotus”’ makes 
rochial work, “Ignotus” is as convinced as ever use of, but we agree with his opinion that what- 
that we need a Catholic Adult Educational Move- ever is undertaken must be designed “for a life 
ment. “We need to raise the intellectual and cul- which is being lived and experienced, not for a 
tural level of the Catholic body,” he writes; “we life which lies ahead (as does that of a school 
need to create suitable and worthy representatives boy or girl) and whose nature is not fully known 
in all walks of life and all over the country; we either to pupil or teacher. It is an interesting pro- 
need to break down the sectarian and parochial cess—a turning of life to the purposes of wisdom 
spirit which I think is one of our unhappy char- and learning as well as a turning of these same 
acteristics in this country.” things to the purpose of life. Consequently it 
“While the author of these statements refers to cannot avoid the big subjects, the living debates 
Great Britain, the same conditions and need exist and controversies of the day. These are soci- 
in our country. And here too is raised the cry ological and political, which is to say that they 
Action, Action, Action, however illy we may be have philosophical and theological roots. Wheth- 
preparéd to dare and do. “Ignotus” writes of the er we like it or not—and some do not—the sa 
disappointment he suffered in consequence of the must be here; because the stress of life is here an 
discovery that even the members of the Sword we educate for life as we live to learn. 
of the Spirit cried out: “We are not an educational “Ignotus” makes it clear that he wants a lib- 
~ movement—we were founded for.action.” “How eral amount of study and that it should be organ- 
i often one has heard it all before,” he continues, ized study—for this, so it appears to him, “is the 
“and how easy it was to prophesy failure; but substance of Education. 
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Conservation 
Preserve and Cultivate the Woodlot 


HERE attaches to land ownership the moral 

obligation to provide for future generations 
by preserving in a rational manner the soil, in 
order that it may continue to yield harvests. The 
ownership of forests and woodland likewise en- 
tails a forest and woodlot economy which takes 
into account not merely the present and future 
needs of its owner, but also those of generations 
to come. A well cultivated forest represents 
something far nobler than a mere investment of 
capital intended to yield profit at a later day. It 
represents, as it were, the solicitude of one gener- 
ation for coming generations, whether of a family 
or those constituting the Nation. 
_ With the purely economic aspect of this ques- 
tion, as it presents itself to him at present, in 
mind, Professor C. H. Guise, head of the Depart- 
ment of Forestry in Cornell University, draws at- 
tention to the depletion of farm woodlands in 
New York in consequence of the demands the 
war has made on them. His article on the sub- 
ject, released by the N. Y. State College of Ag- 
ticulture and Home Economics, points to the rea- 
sons which demand an adequate growth of tim- 
ber: to serve in the future as a source of supply 
for use on the farm, while aiding at the same 
time, soil conservation and watershed control. 
_. Professor Guise says in this regard: 

“Special efforts will have to be made to tre- 
‘store the woodland growing stock, which means 
lighter cuttings in the future and a definite effort 
to rebuild the farm forests of the State. It means 
also. keeping livestock from the woods, . various 
types of improvement cuttings, the stopping of 
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surface burning of woods, and reforesting of idle | 
and non-productive forest lands.” The immediate | 
problem, it appears to him, is to devise measures 
to help individual farmers to begin and to carry 
through good farm forestry practices. One of 
the most effective approaches would be the estab- - 
lishment of a local forestry system to provide for 
resident foresters in Counties where farm for- 
ests are important. 

Such a system, he says, would provide local and 
immediate service to farmers in all phases of 
farm forestry, including woodland improvement, 
utilization and marketing of forest products, and 
the planting of non-agricultural land with for- 
est trees. 

Pointing out that the farm woodlands in the 
State of New York aggregate more than four 
million acres, Professor Guisé declares they are 
potentially capable of supplying a major part of 
the timber needed by farm owners, while, in ad- 
dition, it is possible to derive from this source 
wood also for sale and general use. 

The splendid iliustrated quarto, “Progress in 
American Forest Management,’ published by 
American Forest Product Industries, demonstrates 
that “business” has become aware of the neces- 
sity of promoting reforestation. ‘The new brand 
of industrial forestry is growing and spreading,” 
we read, “from the grass roots of practical ex- 
perience and private enterprise. It has become 
a vast powerful force for replenishing our na- 
tional woodpile.” To be used, we wish to add, 
for industrial purposes. Let the farmer, who sees 
his woodlot diminish, take heed and remember: 
“The modern forester says you can take a crop 
and keep your woods.” 


State Control of Youth 


A Challenge to Mothers 


’ HEN, in 1939, the Convention of the Cen- 

tral Verein called attention to the com- 
ing of the Nursery School and pointed out the 
meaning of this pre-kindergarten institution, the 
pronouncement attracted little attention. In the 
meanwhile proponents, bent on seeing infants 
turned over to the State, have not been idle. The 
Bill intended to provide three hundred million 
dollars annually from federal funds for educa- 
tional purposes would grant the States the power 
to expend a part of their allotment for Nursery 
Schools. In Great Britain, the New Education 


Act—which deals so injustly with Catholic schools 
——now places upon local education authorities the 
obligation to provide for these baby schools, “in 
fulfillment of a splendid long-term policy and 
experiment begun by Margaret MacMillian.” 
An article on this “New Education Act,” by 
A. Ballard, “National Co-operative Authority,” 
published in the Co-operative Review, has the 
merit of frankness. It states quite clearly, and 
at times emphatically, that the Nursery School is 
really a better place for infants not yet of school 


age than the home. The new institution is pic- 


tured not merely as a sheltering haven for little 
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ones but as a veritable heaven, where angels in 
human form,,called nurses, watch over and care 
for their wards in a superior manner. But let 
Mr. Ballard say his piece: 

“This provision for the ‘under fives’ of skilled nursery 
care is as advantageous for the children from good 
homes as for others. The inculcation of clean personal 
habits and good conduct, the guarantee of constant 
medical supervision, the skilled nursing rather than 


_ teaching, and the daily contacts of children with fellows 


of their own age—giving them an early sense of com- 
munal responsibility—will prepare these bairns for the 
primary school in a perfectly natural and evolutionary 
way.’1) 

Since this “Co-operative Authority” takes it 
for granted evidently that “clean personal habits 
and good conduct’ as well as “daily contact of 
children with fellows of their own age” cannot 
be adequately supplied in the family, he makes 
the further point in favor of nursery schools that 
“tender nursing and gentle guidance in play will 
merge into formal education as a natural process 
of growth,” provided the mother is willing to dis- 
associate herself from her child of tender age. 
Mr. Ballard holds out as a further inducement 


Co-operation and Credit Unions 


Fishermen’s Co-operatives in Brazil 


HERE is an apparent tendency on the part of 
- Government to organize, supervise and regu- 
late co-operatives, which thrive best in freedom. In 
Brazil, even fishermen’s co-operatives are officially 
under the Ministry of Agriculture’s Rural Econo- 
my Service. This agency must authorize co-op 
formation and oversee revisions of statutes ap- 
plying to co-operatives. Co-operatives in general 
are forbidden to speculate in bonds, participate in 
political or religious affairs, issue preference 
shares or turn themselves into private concerns. 
These fishermen’s co-operatives are said, how- 
ever, to have made marked progress. More than 
fifty of them have been set up by the Rural Econ- 
omy Service of the Ministry of Agriculture. These 
co-operatives pay an 80 percent advance on catch- 


_es, help purchase engine-driven trawlers, nets and 
_other gear, and sell fish at remunerative prices. 


While in our country and Canada co-operatives 
are facing taxation, it is believed in Brazil that the 
slow growth of these associations in the past may 
have been removed by the new co-operative law 
which grants full exemption from all stamp, in- 
come and property taxes, and fosters reduction 


_in transport charges and legal fees. 


- 1) Loe. cit., No. 9, Vol. 18, p. 133, Manchester, 1944. 
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“that early diagnosis of children’s ailments is 
much more likely under these conditions,” and 
that therefore “remedial treatment can be given 
at an earlier age and much suffering prevented.” 
Just as if the watchful eye of a mother, devoted 
to her children, counted for nothing! 


It is characteristic of the men and women en- 
gaged in promoting Nursery Schools that the 
article from which we have quoted has nothing 
to say on education of the character and the re- 
ligious influences which are as needful to the 
child as the warmth of the sun in spring is to 
plant life. The moral and religious principles 
the mother inculcates in the child at home are of 
far greater value than “the gentle guidance in 
play,” which, as we are assured, “will merge into 
formal education as a natural process of growth.” 
Education is no mere metamorphosis of a child 
into an encyclopedia of the sciences! 

This is certain, the fanatical Jacobine, Robe- 
spiere, who said that the child belongs rather to 
the State than to the parents, would be the prop- 
er patron for Nursery Schools. 


What is possible for a Co-operative to accom- 
plish has been demonstrated at Farragut, Iowa, 
by the Farmers Co-operative Company. For the 
past thirty years a Mr. H. G. Loonan had operated 
a lumber yard in the town; after his death last 
year, it appeared the business might be liquidated. 
It was then the Co-operative decided to purchase 
the yard and this was accomplished with the help 
of a drive for new members. All told 110 were 
obtained, bringing the total membership to 240 
in the course of the year. Business increased and 
towards the close of the year the manager esti- 
mated the total volume of sales would reach half 
a million dollars for the twelve month period. 

It is worth mentioning that this Farmers Co- 
operative Company has had a slow but steady 
growth; it began to operate in 1917, at which time 
a grain elevator was bought. Since then grain 
and coal have been the principal commodities 
handled. The Lumber Yard now rounds out the 
facilities and possibilities of this particular co- 
operative association. . 


According to official records there were fewer 
persons engaged in farm work on August 1, 1944, 
than on that date during any of the past 20 years 
for which there are estimates. a's 
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A Flourishing Rural Credit Union 


TOUNDED in 1936, with 152 members, St. 
4 Mary’s Parish Federal Credit Union, Number 
934, of Assumption, Ohio, now has 492 members, 
while the assets have grown from $2,090.80 
in the foundation year to $115,342.47, as of 
December 31, 1944. Still more remarkable is the 
increase in the amount of money loaned. In the 
first year of its existence St. Mary’s Parish Fed- 
eral Credit Union loaned but $2,235; last year the 
loans aggregate $239,848.83. Of this sum only 
$58,267.51 was outstanding at the end of Decem- 
ber. An astonishing record and proof that the 
Credit Union is well adapted to the needs of rural 
communities in our country, provided the people 
know how to adapt the institution to their pe- 
culiar needs. 

The annual meeting was held on the twenty- 


Rural Welfare 
~ Farmers Opposed to Social Security 
ae . Legislation 

TTEMPTS on the part of the Administra- 

tion to force Social Security on the farm- 
ers of our country will meet with a cold recep- 
tion, we believe. Even the first indication of the 
intention on the part of the New Dealers to ex- 
tend the ‘benefits’ of compulsory insurance to all 
people on the land, met with decided opposition 
from influential farm groups. 
_. We have before us the leaflet, “A Dairy Policy 
for 1941, Being the Resolutions passed by the 
Twenty-fourth Annual Convention of the Na- 
tional Co-operative Milk Producers’ Federation in 
Omaha, Nebraska, Dec. 4-6, 1940.” Page four 
is largely devoted to a declaration that has to do 
with the subject under consideration. It is em- 
phatically stated: 

“We oppose the principles of legislation which is 
designed to bring under federal social security legisla- 
tion employees on the farm engaged in cultivating the 
soil, raising and harvesting crops, raising, feeding and 
managing livestock and poultry, share-croppers, ten- 
ants and employees of the owner of a farm, or a ten- 
ant on a farm who are engaged in processing atticles 
and ‘materials produced on the farm, where such ser- 


vices ate performed as an incident to ordinary farming 
operations. 

“While we believe in equality for all employees we 
ate of the firm belief that the operating principles of 
the federal social security legislation do not lend them- 
selves to the taxation of farmers, shatecroppers and 
farm hands for the purpose of this legislation. We 
further believe that the extension of the act to this class 
will result in a great burden for the ordinary farm op- 
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third of January; one feature of the program of 
the occasion is particularly commendable: A round 
table discussion by leaders and members. 

A. good part of the remarkable success attained 
by this Parish Credit Union is undoubtedly due to 
the pastor, Rev. J. F. Frommherz, who, while he’ 
realizes the practical value to a parish of a Credit 
Union, never loses sight of what the Bishop of 
Toledo, Most Rev. Karl J. Alter, expresses in these 
words: 

“It cannot be emphasized too strongly or too 
frequently that the soul of the co-operative move- 
ment is not personal profit or money profit, but 
rather the exemplification of that Christian, neigh- 
borly interest and concern for the common good. 
Unless this motive and objective is constantly kept 
in mind, no co-operative movement can ultimate- 
ly achieve success.” 


eration and wil! result in such complex enforcement 
problems for the Government that the end is not jus- 
tified.” 

Continuing, the N.C.M.P. Federation ex- 
pressed the desire that the employees of “bona 
fide and legitimate farmers’ co-operative associ- 
ations should receive the benefits of the federal 
social security legislation.’ As the law stands 
and is interpreted by the Bureau of Internal Reve- 
nue, the complaint reads, “certain employees of 
such associations are exempted from the law 
while others are not exempted. Because of the 
indefiniteness of the law in this regard an in- 
tolerable situation exists with respect to em- 
ployer reports, employer-employee relations, etc.” 
Therefore the resolution recommends “additional 
legislation which will bring all employees of such 
associations within the benefits of the social se- 
curity legislation.” 

While it is possible that extension of the pro- 
visions of the Social Security Act to share-crop- 
pets, renters and farm hands might result “in a 
great burden for the ordinary farm operations,” 
it is undoubtedly desirable and necessary the 
members of these groups should be granted some 
protection in case of sickness, unavoidable acci- 
dents, and the hardships of old age. But can 
the farmer be burdened with paying a share of 
this insurance? Certainly not, because he can- 
not, as does the manufacturer and merchant, pass. 
on this added cost to the consumer. The price of 


the wares he has to sell is, in the case of im- 


portant staples, decided in the world market. 


SOCIAL 
Catholic Social Action 


AE the lecture series of the Catholic Social 

Week, held in Dublin Mansion Hall late in 
the fall of the past year, the Report of the Eire 
Vocational Commission was granted the attention 
it deserves. Fr. Antonine Kelly, O.F.M., de- 
scribed the report as a masterpiece of clarity and 
right thinking, and as a Christian document based 
on a profoundly clear conception, of the Christian 
order established by Almighty God. It could 
hardly be otherwise, he said, for it was a docu- 
‘ment prepared for the use of a country still pas- 
sionately devoted to the preservation of that order. 
The need for the report and for the Commission 
was clearly to be seen in the nearly chaotic state 
of society today. 

Fr. J. M. Hayes, the founder of Muintir na Tire, said 
there was a false idea that vocational organization could 
exist only in Totalitarian States and that they meant 
the same thing. That was not true. A real vocational 
order sprang from below—from the people. All the 
treaties, all the legislation, all the methods of policy in 
the world were just empty grandiose schemes to dope 
a people, unless there was a change of heart. They 
should not wait until the war was over, but should lay 
the foundations within themselves now in a spirit of 
charity and in a living Christianity. 


Addressed to Labor 


; | ee ‘the December meeting of the N. Y. State 
‘4 Chamber of Commerce its Special Committee 
on Industrial Problems and Relations submitted, 
among others, the following resolution, adopted 
by. the parent body, prefaced by the following 
statement: ‘““The Chamber believes that among the 
practices which cause a growing resentment of the 
American public towards Unions because the pub- 
lic considers them to be most unjustified and a 

serious menace to stable labor relations, are the 
following: 

% G1) Jurisdictional strikes consisting of disputes be- 
tween different unions, and carried on largely at the ex- 
pense of the general public; 

(2) Sympathetic strikes which are a plain repudi- 


ation of agreements with employers not directly involved 
and which injure and infuriate the inconvenienced 


public; 

‘“(3) .The closed or monopoly shop which is a clear 
invasion of the employee's basic right to a representa- 
tive of his own choosing; 


“(4) The check-off which not only denies the right 
of an employee to choose his own representative, but 


1 2 


b| > 


‘makes him pay for one not chosen, and perhaps not 


-wanted by him.” 


REVIEW 


Anti-Union Legislation 
()PEOSITION to organized labor is making use 


of licenses for organizers as a means to 
hamper agitation. In addition, municipalities 
making this demand require the organizers must 
be local residents. Several cities in Georgia de- 
mand a fee of $2,500, while stipulating two years 
residence, 


Florida’s license law has been unanimously upheld 
by State Supreme Court: “Labor union business agents 
may be regulated in their conduct like insurance agents, 
real estate agents, and others.” The case will be taken 
to U. S. Supreme Court. Latter may decide that union 
activity is a fundamental freedom that cannot be 
abridged, or that fees, if permissible, must be “reason- 
able.”” Altogether twelve states have passed legislation 
pronounced “unfair” by AFL. Latest innovation: a 
bill limiting union dues to come up before 1945 Kan- 
sas legislature. 


Equality of Opportunity Safeguarded 


gees may not discriminate against any 

group of employees, union or non-union. In 
a series of far-reaching decisions on race discrimi- 
nation, the Supreme Court has outlined what 
amounts to an economic bill of rights assuring 
workers that they will enjoy equality of treatment 
at the hands of union organizations. 


The Court reasoned that since the Union acts as 
the agent of all the employees—to such an extent that 
an individual employee may not settle grievances direct- 
ly with his employer—the Union must refrain from dis- 
criminatory action against any employees in the unit, re- 
gardless of union membership, in deciding terms and 
conditions of employment. Unions may not make con- 
tracts which for reasons of race, creed, color or na- 
tional origin will deprive any worker of seniority rights, 
or work or any other employment privilege. vg 


Youth in the Labor Market 


FP eoutionte boys and girls have been the larg- 
est single source of additional wartime labor 
supply. Approximately five million are in the 
civilian force and 1.5 million in the armed forces 
—the combined total being almost three million 
over normal peacetime expectations. Of 1.5 mil- 
lion young persons attending school and work- 
ing part-time—averaging 20 hours a week—al- 
most two-fifths are in retail trade. 

Those not attending school ate employed a full work- 
week—averaging 46 hours—chiefly in manufacturing 
and agriculture. Wartime gains in teen-age employ- 
ment are largely temporary—running counter to a strong 
long-term trend toward longer school attendance and 
less labor market participation for young persons. 


e's 


Minimum Wage 


1s Cuba a national minimum wage commission 
has established a new scale of minimum wages 

($1.30 per 25 Ibs.) for the sorting and packing 
of leaf tobacco in the Vuelta Abajo zone. 

The ruling was made, however, after most of the 
1944 crop was already sorted and baled; hence it had 
only, a slight effect on the operations, although in a 
few of the major packing houses in the province the 
new wages are being paid. 


: Vacations with Pay 


AID vacations for wage earners have become 

increasingly common, Two-thirds of the es- 
tablishments in 21 selected manufacturing and 
non-manufacturing industry groups had such pro- 
visions in 1943-44; 85 percent of wage earners 
reported were employed in these plants. 

Paid: vacations were provided by a considerably higher 
proportion of union than of non-union plants. For 
workers covered vacation’ periods varied from a few 
days to over two weeks, based on different service re- 
quirements; eight days to two weeks was generally the 
maximum. 


Dee wears Sie Politics” 

SING on “Whither Europe” before a 
~' British audience, Mr. Arnold Lunn, the well- 
known publicist, said that the evolution of Italy 
illustrated the fact that the movement of political 
systems in this imperfect world was not from 
good to bad, but from bad to worse. The change 
from Feudalism to Democracy corresponded to 
the change from those who led their troops into 
battle to those who led the people to the ballot 
boxes. 

Most dictators were ex-Socialists who killed freedom 
and made corruption worse than it had been. Most 
people joined a political party because it represented 
the’ policy of their class, their race or their religion. 


Every class, every race, every institution, when it got into 
power, abused its position. 


ae | Homeless Exiles 


~ SAD result of the present war is discussed 
in a pamphlet issued by the National Plan- 
ning Association under the title: “Europe’s Up- 
rooted People: The Revelation of Displaced 
Population.” The report was written by Mr. 
Bertram Pickard under the general committee of 
authorities on this tragic problem of human re- 
lations. | 


‘non-profit enterprise. 
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The report analyzes the appalling extent of displace- 
ment of people in Europe, analyzes the task of reloca- 
tion, and studies the possibilities of absorption, immi- 
gration, group resettlement, etc. Special consideration 
is devoted to problems of prisoners of war and the 
Jewish problem. The report arrives at a conservative 
estimate of something over 12 million displaced persons 
in Europe—an aggregate of human misery which it ts 
almost impossible to imagine. 


Conscientious Objectors 


NG ministers and laymen have re- 
sponded to’a call for visitors to Civilian Pub- 
lic Service Camps and-special units, issued by the 
Federal Council’s Committee on the Conscientious 
Objector. 


The purpose of the visitation is to provide a continu- 
ing ministry of counseling and fellowship to the 7,000 
men in C.P.S. camps and mental hospitals, training 
school, agricultural college, general:hospital, and experi- 
mental units. In the latter, 150 men are serving as 
“guinea pigs’ in medical experiments designed to solve 
some public health problems. 


International Co-operation to Combat Disease 


A LAUDABLE undertaking, based on interna- 
tional mutual help, has been agreed upon be- 
tween the Governments of the United States and 
Guatemala. The latter Republic has signed a 
contract, according to which a campaign is to be 
waged for four years, intended to control typhus, 
endemic in that country. The work will-be car- 
ried out by both Guatemalan and U. S. experts 
and technicians. . 
It is reported that thousands of the country’s working 
people, especially of the poorest class, will benefit by 


the recent campaign to stamp out typhus in the middle 
highlands of the Central American state. ‘ 


« Municipal Ownership 


N a recent bulletin of the Technical: Division 

of the Federal Housing Administration it is 
noted that Virginia, Minnesota (population 12,- 
264), is the first and only city in the country where 
a central heating system provides heat for the en- 
tire population. All homes, stores, schools and 
churches are served from steam mains running 
through every street in town, and a master ther- 
mostat controls the temperature in the individual 
homes. 


The system is municipally-owned and operated as a 


Some costs figures, especially 
interesting because of Virginia’s location in the iron-— 
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mining region of northern Minnesota where winters 
are severe, are cited. It is stated that the plant burns 
43,000 tons of bituminous coal a year at $7 a ton. The 
avetage householder in a five-room house pays $70 a 
year to have his house and water heated, or about half 
what it would cost on an individual basis. 

_It is claimed that the central plant has made the city 
virtually smokeless, resulting in lower cleaning bills, 
less laundry and fewer colds. Fire losses in dwellings 
ate said to be 40 percent lower than formerly, and the 
tefuse collection problem has been’ simplified. 


Housing 


yet the intention to help solve the housing 
problem, which exists in Brazil as every- 
where else, the Industrial Workers’ Retirement 
and Pensions Institute has undertaken to build a 
workers’ residential community at Realengo in- 
cluding 2,300 dwelling units, a shopping center, a 
kindergarten, a theater, and a clubhouse. 


Other Brazilian Social Security and Pension funds 
have invested a considerable percentage of their sur- 
pluses in housing activities, including loans for remod- 
eling, repairs, refunding obligations, and the purchase 
of new homes, as well as construction, although 50 per- 
cent of the reserves of such organizations must usually 
be invested in government bonds. 


Mechanization of the Farm 


AA the request of the War Food Administra- 

tion, the War Production Board has allocated 
materials for making electrical hay drying instal- 
lations this year. Farmers desiring to purchase 
the equipment must apply for a priority at their 
County AAA office. 


_ The U.S. Department of Agriculture recently an- 
nounced the results of tests showing that barn-cured 
hay is consistently one to two grades better than that 
cured in the fields. Practically all the leaves and a 
“greater part of the green color are saved by curing in 
the barn. Hay cut after the dew is off in the morn- 
‘ing can be ‘moved to the barn after four hours. 


Sickness Insurance for Seamen 


‘Cie BRITAIN has become the first country 
to ratify the Sickness Insurance (Sea) Con- 
vention adopted by the International Labor Con- 
ference in 1936. Governments ratifying the con- 
vention undertake to establish a system of com- 
pulsory sickness insurance to cover masters and 
members of the crews of ships registered in the 
ratifying country. 

_ The fact that the convention has not been ratified by 
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any other country can be attributed to war condition, the 
Internatl. Labor Office reports. The convention will 


come into force one year after a second nation has rati- 
fied it. 


Safety Appliances 


A IN alloy safety hats, manufactured 
by a Los Angeles firm, have been widely ac- 
cepted by workers in industries of various kinds. 
The ability of the aluminum hat to withstand ter- 
rific blows is attested by hundreds of letters to the 
manufacturers from workmen who have experi- 
enced what might have been fatal accidents but 
for the protection afforded by this headgear. 


The hat consists of an aluminum alloy shell which is 
ribbed to provide additional strength, and a full-float- 
ing headband which attaches to the under side of the 
rim by special lugs. The shell is available in two 
sizes—small for head sizes 6% to 7%, and large, 
for head sizes 7% to 79%. The headband is universal, 
is quickly adjustable to fit any head size, and is inter- 
changeable for use in other shells. , 

Complete with headband, the hat weighs. only 11% 
ounces, which means that it may be worn all day in 
full comfort. 


Gold 


ae accounts published in the Wall Street 

Journal it appears that the Businessmen’s con- 
ference, conducted at Rye, N. Y., desire the na- 
tions return to the gold standard. T. B. Weath- 
erbee, of Canada, chairman of the International 
Business Conference section on currency relations, 
told a plenary session: “The world’s businessmen 
favor stabilization of currencies on a gold basis, 
though it might differ from ‘older forms of the 
gold standard.’ ”’ 


D. M. Mason, Chairman of the Executive Committee 
of the Sound Currency Association (British), states in 
his pamphlet on “Sound Currency,” recently published, 
that the principal object of the organization is “to help 
bring about the stabilization of the currency based upon 
gold.” Mr. Mason also says: “Of course the gold 
standard does not guarantee good trade and continuous 
employment and freedom from all the ills that man- 
kind suffers from, but it tends to promote good trade, 
stability and confidence.” 

In the last four years other nations have, so the 
Federal Reserve admits, acquired over five billion dol- 
lars worth of gold while we have lost more than one 
billion. ‘Uncle Sam Bleeds Gold,” Mr. Henry J. Tay- 
lor, well-known radio commentator, declares in the 
Pageant, a new magazine. Perhaps his chief contention 
is that the United States “is boondoggling with its 
gold” while other nations are building up gold reserves 
at our expense. 


HISTORICAL STUDIES AND NOTES 


RELIGIOUS DESIGNS ON THE 
STOVES OF PENNSYLVANIA 
GERMANS 


HE Pennsylvania Germans gave the Ameti- 
ly can householder his stove and the pottery 
and glass in his cupboard, the frontiersman his 
‘Kentucky’ rifle and the pioneer his covered 
wagon.”?) 

In 1490 the first inclosed iron stove was made 
in the Alsace and began to spread over Germany, 
the Netherlands and Scandinavia. The art of 
castings was introduced into America by the Penn- 
sylvania Germans. About 1735 Christopher Sauer, 
of Germantown, began to manufacture the so- 
called jamb-stove. This was the first attempt in 
America to heat other rooms than the one in 
which the great brick fire-place was located. In 
1744 Benjamin Franklin constructed a new type 
of the iron stove inspired by those of the Penn- 
sylvania Germans. In 1760 Baron Stiegel under- 
took to manufacture a great quantity of iron 
stoves in the iron works at Elizabeth, Pennsyl- 
vania. 

The German settlers who flocked into Pennsyl- 
vania belonged to various Protestant sects whose 
members were imbued with a deep-seated mysti- 
cism, which sought expression in many everyday 
articles with which they surrounded themselves. 
Their medieval heritage furnished them with the 
means of clothing their faith and aspirations in a 
symbolic language, which. made Religion and 
morality a very potent factor in their lives. On 
their furniture, clothing, impléments, utensils, ap- 
peared bright colored flowers: Tulips, forget-me- 
nots, pomegranates, the mythical animal unicorn 
and the human heart, all symbols of various moral 
virtues, the practice of which were thus continu- 
ally fostered. Other pictorial representations of 
flowers and animals adorning the houses give ex- 
pression to the love of nature, so widespread 
among the Germans. The beautiful bowls and 
dishes are adorned with scenes from the brighter 
side of their lives: Marriage festivals, dancing, 
hunting. Finally the plates forming their stoves, 
those stimulants of home life, were devoted to the 
noble mission of importing by pictorial represen- 
tation the teachings of Scripture. 


Only two forms of the European decorated 


1) Train, Arthur. The St ; 
New York, 1941, p. 188 ory of Everyday Things. 


stoves were transplanted into America: the five-. 
plate jamb and the six-plate draft stove. The first ° 
was constructed of five rectangular plates of cast- 
iron, about two to three feet square. Three of 
them, front, left and right, were richly decorated 
and two, top and bottom, were plain. The front - 
resting upon two legs of iron, the stove was built 
against the wall of the room, the wall taking 
place of the plate on the rear side. The draft 
stove made of six plates was closed on all sides. 
and stood free of the wall; otherwise it was of 
the same construction. The plates of both kinds 
of stoves, varying in size from two to three feet 
in diameter; were very heavy and thick. 

The pictures on the plates illustrate the Bible 
from Creation, to the Last Judgment. Most popu- 
lar of the Old Testament subjects is the story of 
the three children in the fiery furnace. Most 
popular of the Biblical pattern of the New Testa- 
ment history was the miracle of Christ changing 
water in wine. The principal scenes of the Pas- 
sion of Our Lord had a special appeal to the sec- 
tarians of Pennsylvania. The pictures are gener- 
ally explained by inscriptions in German. By 
way of exception some plates bear moral maxims 
and corresponding representations. Besides the 
main design, conveying the chief meaning of the 
plate, there are secondary patterns, panels. and 
borders, filled with scroll work, figures, emblems 
and portrait medallions. | 

Compared with the European originals, the 
American decorated stove plates were crudely ex- 
ecuted, but their construction and the religious 
spirit of their illustrations and inscriptions is 
identical. The European counterparts and im- 
mediate predecessors of the American cast iron 
plates illustrate scenes from the Bible, also accom- 
panied by inscriptions, but the patterns and de- 
signs are far more varied, and their inscriptions in 
Gothic and Roman letters are couched in German, 
Norse, Dutch, French, and sometimes in Latin. 
Some of the European plates show rich armorial 
designs, gorgeous arabesques, panelling, canopies 
and filigree work unknown in America. The 
American plates are in very low relief. The 
mode of casting them in charcoal blast furnaces 
caused the plates to vary in thickness. 

The patterns, explained by German inscriptions 
telling of the miracles of Christ, of the Prophets, 
the beauty of holiness and punishment of wicked- 


ness, the examples and lessons of virtue and vice, 


must have impressed themselves on the minds of 
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thousands of Germans in America who gathered 
around the stoves in cold weather. The designers 
of these stove plates conveyed to others the 
thought that they labored in the cause of Religion 
and that their designs, together with pictures and 
Inscriptions, were another sermon inculcating re- 
ligion and morality. Images which those artists 
created may have been crude, their perspective 
awry, and their proportion unharmonious, but 
they were works which had a mission higher than 
that of pleasing the eye; they were made to con- 
vey to the mind the saving truth of Christianity. 

These pictured stoves and stove plates were to 
be found in Pennsylvania, New Jersey, New York, 
and Vitginia. Their day had gone after the sec- 
ond half of the nineteenth century ushered in im- 
proved methods of heating. They were discarded, 
sold as old iron and melted down for recasting in 
great numbers, before museums and students be- 
gan to collect them. In Europe such stoves were 
not as suddenly abolished as in the United States. 
In many places they are still in use after centuries. 
An iron stove with the figures of the Blessed Vir- 
gin and St. Christopher stands in its old place in 
the Castle of Coburg in Thuringia since the year 
1485. 

What memories cluster about venerable pieces 
of furniture of this kind! The Museum of Bucks 
County, Pa., Historical Society possesses what is 
believed to be the largest collection of decorated 
stoves and stove plates in the world. A descrip- 
tion of these early decorated stoves was published 
by Henry C. Mercer, THE BIBLE IN IRON OR 
PICTURED STOVES AND STOVE PLATES 
OF THE PENNSYLVANIA GERMANS, with 
316 illustrations, at Doylestown, Pa., by the Bucks 
County Historical Society in 1941. I am indebted 
to this work for much of the data used in the 
present article. 

3 Joun M. Lenuart, O.F.M.Cap. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


It is stated in an article on the “History of the 
Artificial Eye’: “The first anatomical eye was 
manufactured by Fabricius Hildanus in 1605. 
Medical students at Nuremberg University studied 
opthamology with this eye.’”—Strictly speaking, 
there was no university at Nuremberg. The Free 
Imperial City did conduct a university, but it was 
located at Altdorf, in territory subject to that 

‘commune. When the city lost its ancient “rights, 
liberties and customs,” in 1802, the University was 
_abandoned. 
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Bismark’s Project of Federal Supervision 
Over German Emigrant-ships in 1868 


ys the Atlantic Telegraph announces, Count 
Bismark intends to place federal officials at 
the various German ports who are to inspect all 
emigrant-ships which sail for America. This 
measure is calculated to prevent a repetition of 
the criminal conditions which had been found 
fampant on board of the ill-famed ship ‘Leib- 
nitz’ owned by the firm of Sloman. We cannot 
accord sufficient praise to the great German states- 
man for his energetic action... An appeal to the 
Senate of the Free Hanse-city of Hamburg would 
have been perhaps shelved for many years, before 
any action would have been taken in the matter; 
for the Honorable Board would hardly have dared 
to give umbrage to the powerful house of Sloman; 
the might of gold is of course something to which 


‘one bows in the so-called Republic, after the re- 


spect for titles and ranks has disappeared for 
many a year” (Der Fretheits-Freund, Pittsburgh, 
Thursday, Feb. 28, 1868, p. 2). 

Bismark’s projected action proved a mere ges- 
ture. On the other hand, the Senate of Hamburg 
had two years earlier passed a law which demand- 
ed separation of sexes on board emigrant ships 
sailing from Hamburg. The Pittsburgh paper 
spoke for the radical elements opposed to a gov- 
ernment such as that of Hamburg. 


Farm Machinery in Pennsylvania Dutch 


LTHOUGH they are the most conservative 

of men and farmers, the Pennsylvania Dutch 
make use of farm machinery to the needed extent. 
Arthur D. Graeff, who has published a column of 
“Echoes from the Past’ in the Pennsylfawnisch 
Deitsch Eck speaks interestingly on this subject. 
He states that eighty years ago most of the farm 
labor in rural communities of Pennsylvania was 
still performed by hand. Jonathan Good, near _ 
Bowmansville, is said by him to have been the 
first farmer to use a mowing machine in eastern 
Lancaster county. This was in 1860. Neighbors 
came to see the new device and their comments 
were derogatory for the most part. Some laborers 
even refused to work for farmers who bought 
these new-fangled machines. Rural economic life 
was built upon a system of group labor in the 
fields, with its attendant social pleasures. Eventu- 
ally the machine destroyed the system of group 
labor and diverted many farm hands to the city 
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where the increasing number of factories called 
for recruits from the soil. 

Today, so Mr. Graeff reports, farming is mecha- 
nized. “Capital has replaced labor on our fields,” 
he states. While many recently invented ma- 
chines are known by their English names, viz., 
separator, tractor, binder, silo, the names of other 
implements have been translated into the dialect, 
as Hoewenner (tedder), Drescherei (threshing 
machine), Hoilaader (hay loader). Other new 
implements for which terms had to be coined 
show the skill of the Pennsylvania Dutch to adapt 
English words to their tongue, thus engine be- 
comes Inschein, electric becomes a noun designat- 
ing electricity, and a washing machine becomes a 
Weschmaschin. 

With other words, the old implements, known 
before the modern era, retained their German 


names, but those which are American in origin | 


did not adopt the modern German equivalent.*) 

The statement that the machine destroyed the 
system of group labor and sent many farm hands 
to the city, states in epigrammatic fashion a well 
known economic phenomenon, the meaning of 
which is not always sufficiently realized. 


Collectanea 


RATHER strange little volume came into 

the possession of the Historical Library of 
the CV recently. A book of poems by Paier Eugen 
Funcken who, according to the title page, was an 
‘apostolic missionary in Upper-Canada. Moreover, 
this collection of poems was published “for the 
benefit of a German Orphanage in Upper- 
Canada.” 


_ The volume was printed and published by the 
Brothers Benziger in 1868, evidently at Einsie- 
deln, although, as was customary with this firm, 
New York and Cincinnati too are mentioned on 
the title page. Copyright was secured by the pub- 
lishers “In the Clerk’s Office of the District Court 
of the U. S. for the Southern District of New 
York.” 

None of the anthologies of German American 


poetry, of which there are several, contains Fun- 
cken’s name. 


In. the first years of Bismarck’s .Kulturkampf 


a German priest, known in his days as Conrad - 


1) Loe. eit., Allentown, Pa., September 9, 1944, 
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von Bolanden, wrote two tracts, one on the “Old 
God” and one on the “New God.” Both of these » 
were translated into English and published in» 
New York, in 1872, by Fr. Theodore Noethen, 
Pastor of Holy Cross Parish, Albany, N. Y., a 
number of whose books have found their way to 
the CV Library. | 

However, it is only his translation of “The New 
God” has thus far turned up. This new God is 
none other. than the State God, whom we have 
come to know so well in more recent years and 
whom we are beginning to fear even in our coun- 
try, clothed though he may be with the mantle 
of Democracy. 

On the title page of this particular booklet the 
translator refers to himself as: ““Very Rev. Theo- 
dore Noethen, V.G.”’ He was then, evidently, 
Vicar General of the diocese of Albany. 


To the statement, “The counterfire of the 
Union Leagues [ groups organized by members of 
the higher middle class to promote the Union 
cause} to the demagogic popular appeals of the 
Copperheads was broad and energetic,” the author 
of the article, “Opposition to Lincoln in the Elec- 
tion of 1864,” adds these remarks: 

‘From the Board of Publications of the Philadelphia 
Union League Group, organized in February, 1863, 
poured a steady stream of loyal pamphlets, broadsides 
and posters. During its first year the Board published 
over a million copies of 65 different pamphlets, eight 


of them in German and thirteen posters and litho- 
gtaphs.” : 


Continuing his statements, Leonard Newman 
says: 

“In New York the Loyal Publications Society, under 
the direction of the quiet German refugee and profes- 
sor of political science at Columbia, Francis Lieber, 
printed during the same year four hundred thousand 
copies of 43 pamphlets, two of them in German and 
both associations reprinted generously material bearing 
the imprint of other Loyal Groups.’’!) 

Further on in the article it is stated that the 
League’s major theme, repeated throughout all 
the pamphlets in the election year 1864, “may be 
summed up in the words of Lieber, ‘No Party 
Now, but All for Our Country.’ This was a 
theses, printed in their Broadsides and Disserta- 
tions, shouted from rostrums and intoned in the 
churches throughout the Nation, from the Uni- 
tarian pulpit of Thomas Starr King in San Fran- 
cisco to the Catholic one of the Reverend Joseph 
Fransalo of St. Peter’s Church of Brooklyn.” 


1) Science and Society, Fall Number 1944, 'p. 309. 
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Book Reviews and Notes 
Received for Review 


Archambault, R. P., S.J. Pour restaurer la famille. 
L’Keole Sociale Populaire, Montreal, Canada, 
1944. 32 p. Price 15 sous. 

Perrault, Me. Antonio. Le Droit, soutien de l’ordre in- 
ternational. L’Ecole Sociale Populaire, Mon- 
treal, Canada, 1944. 381 p. Price: 15 sous. 

International Conciliation, Nov. 1944, No. 405, Car- 

; negie Endowment for International Peace. 
New York. 52p. Price 5c per copy. 

International Conciliation, Dec. 1944, No. 406, Car- 
negie Endowment for International Peace, 
New York. 56 p. Price 5c per copy. 

Benard, Edmond D. A Preface to Newman’s Theology. 
oo Book Co., St. Louis. 234 p. Price 

Hellriegel, Very Rev. Martin B. The Holy Sacrifice of 
the Mass. Pio Decimo Press, St. Louis, 1944. 
66 p. Price $1.25, 

O’Kane, Rev. T. J. A Catholic Catechism of Social 
Questions. Catechetical Guild, St. Paul, 
Minn., 1944. Price 15¢ per copy. 

La Restauration Sociale, Ecole Sociale Populaire, Mon- 

: treal, Canada, 1944. 271 p. Price $1.50. 


Reviews 


41 (A epigrammatic brevity the Review of Books, 
published by the National Economic Council, Inc., 
recommends to its readers ‘Our Jungle Diplomacy,” the 
life story of which was told by Mr. William F. Sands 
in Social Justice Review for January. It is referred to 
as the 

“By far best of all the recent works we have seen on 
the subject of American foreign policy and our diplo- 
matic service. The last chapter is simply invaluable for 
its insight into the course of our relations with Japan.” 


Reany, William, D.D. St. Theodore of Canterbury. B. 
Herder Book Co., St. Louis, 1944. Pp. ix+ 
Zot, erice $2. 

. The present world crisis has’ undoubtedly fostered 
in this country a study of some of the English political 
problems. American Catholics, moreover, as a result 
of publications such as the Sword of the Spirit have in- 
terested themselves also in the religious problems of 
England. Naturally in order to understand the present, 
one must know the past, and it is in the field of the 
past, that Dr. William Reany in his book S¢. Theodore 
of Canterbury has made a great contribution. 

As Cardinal Lepicier points out in the Preface, “This 
book . .. is the first complete work which has been 
written on the great organizer of the Church of Eng- 
land.” Previous authors have published excellent 
works on various phases of St. Theodore’s life and in- 
fluence, as for example Wasserschleben’s Die Bussord- 
_ungen der abendlandischen Kirche, or Browne's Theo- 
dore and Wilfrith. Dr. Reany has carefully analyzed 
publications of this nature, as well as the early histories 
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St. Theodore’s greatest influence is in ecclesiastical 
and canon law. This is largely the result of his Peni- 
tential. But this should not obliterate his genius as .an 
organizer. The sees which he established survived the 
wars between the different nations; they were not dis- 
rupted by the Norman invasion. Up to the year 1500 
the bishoprics remained essentially the same as when 
established by Theodore eight centuries earlier. This 
depth of perception as to the future of the English 
nation was eventually to affect also the political unity 
of England, as Bishop Stubbs points out in his Diction- 
ary of Christian Biography: “He (Theodore) was the 
first of the Archbishops whom all the (English) na- 
tions recognized, and in their recognition of him was 
contained the germ of the unity which was not realized 
in secular matters for nearly three centuries to come. 
He therefore takes an important place in the creation 
or development of the idea of English nationality.” 

Dr. Reany’s arrangement is excellent. The first three 
chapters contain a brief introduction and a. description 
of England before the coming of St. Theodore. Chap- 
ters four to eleven deal directly with the life of the 
Saint. The last six chapters show the Saint’s influence 
on the schools, the monastic life, the penitential disci- 
pline, and parochial life. The Appendix, entitled 
“Ruthwell Cross” is a description of the Cross at Ruth- 
well and a summary of its importance as an early Eng- 
lish Christian historical monument. 

The careful reader will marvel at St. Theodore’s uni- 
versality. He was an Oriental, born in Tarsus. His 
entire education, even that obtained in Italy, was large- 
ly under Greek influence. When sixty-five years old, 
an age at which most men hesitate to undertake new 
labors, he was appointed by the Pope to leave his life of 
study, and engage in missionary activities among a 
strange people. Under such circumstances a man would 
be considered noteworthy if he performed his new task 
passably well. But Theodore did much more than this. 
He not only attended to the immediate needs of the 
English people superlatively well, but laid ecclesiastical 
foundations so permanent that they lasted for centuries. 

Dr. Reany has done justice to all these considerations. 
He has written in such a manner that scholars will ac- 
quire new insights into Theodore’s work, while the gen- 
eral reader will have new vistas opened to him. 


THEODORE LEUTERMAN, O.S.B. . 
St. Benedict’s Abbey 
Atchison, Kansas 


Blessing of a Mother After Childbirth. Pio Decimo 
Press, Baden Station, St. Louis, Mo. °15c¢ 
each; 10 @ $1; 25 @ $2; 100 @ $5. =.= 

This is a very attractive leaflet of four pages. On 
the first page is an image of Our Lady and the Christ 

Child with the title below. On the other three pages 

neatly arranged, both in Latin and English, are the 

prayers of the Church for the blessing of a mother 
after childbirth. 

This leaflet will enhance the very consoling liturgy 
of the Church for the occasion. Every household should 


have it. Pastors would do well to have some copies 
handy for the use of relatives and friends who honor 
the ceremony with their presence. 


of St. Bede and other ecclesiastical writers, and from 


- this analysis has made a synthesis which aoa the 


E influence of St. Theodore on his own and succeeding 


_ generations. Ws JaO'S Sire 
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Generous Response 


HE letter sent out early in December, soliciting 
contributions to help the Bureau carry on, has met 
with quite a generous response. On January 20 the 
gifts received totaled $3675.22. Of this sum Bishops, 
Priests, and religious congregations contributed over 
$1150, lay men and women gave over $1300, affiliated 
societies and other organizations more than $1170. 
It is noteworthy that Branches of the National Cath- 
olic Women’s Union, and other women’s organizations 
added more than $240 to the Emergency Fund. A few 
business enterprises contributed; among them a church- 
goods establishment and a dairy. 


The letters received in acknowledgment of the read- 
ing matter furnished by the Bureau tor our men in the 
setvice and to POW camps are encouraging. The pam- 
phlets sent to Chaplains are of a high standard and are 
therefore an important contribution to the moral and 
Spiritual welfare of those bearing the brunt of the 
world-wide conflict. Moreover, Holy Writ exhorts us 
to diligence in good works in these words: ‘Cast thy 
bread upon the running waters; for after a long time 
thou shalt find it again’ (Eccles. 11-1). 


We Hear From the Chaplains 


ie would be tedious for readers were we to repeat 

month after month the average acknowledgment of 
receipt for packages of out pamphlets forwarded to 
Chaplains of the Army, Navy and Marine Corps. While 
the majority of letters express appreciation in general 
terms such as these: “Your pamphlets are very timely 
and I wish to thank you most heartily for sending them 
to my Marines,” others go into particulars. From com- 


munications of this nature we quote what a Chaplain, 
writing from a Western Port of Embarkation on Janu- 
aty 14, stated: 

“The pamphlets you so kindly sent me have already 
completely disappeared, so in the same breath with 
‘thanks for your kindness’ I would like to ask for more! 

“I had three Masses today and was hoping I would 
have some of your ‘Guide Right’ pamphlets. This base 
is a beehive of activity and hundreds of men are coming 
each day, preparing to embark .. . . and as this is near 
...., a vast liberty town, I know that your ‘Guide 
Right’ will do untold good. Some lads have even come 
back to request copies for some mate who is treading 
the primrose path. 

“However, in keeping with your kind offer, I might 
request a supply, I would like to have fifteen hundred 
‘Guide Right’ pamphlets. I’m only sorry I didn’t write 
sooner for them. 

“In distributing the pamphlets at the Chapel door, 
I always announce that they are a gift of the Central 
Verein; I also read a Mass for you and your associates.”” 

Another letter of particular interest was addressed 
to the Bureau by a Chaplain stationed at a Reception 
Center in Texas. This is what he wrote: 

“In my orientation lectures I have made extensive use 
of your pamphlet, Guide Right, counsel for Soldiers, 
Sailors and Marines. At the present time my supply is 
completely exhausted. Several hundred copies would 
satisfy our emergency.” 

Also from Texas came the letter, stating: 

“I wish to thank you at this time for the copies of 
the pamphlet, Guide Right, which I had requested from 
you a few days ago. 

“T find that the material in this pamphlet is particu- 


larly appropriate for use with my orientation lectures 


here.” 
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Our supposition that there would be a growing de- 
mand for Catholic reading matter and our pamphlets 
coming to us from Chaplains stationed in Hospitals has 
proven correct. Requests for literature come to us even 
from oversea. Writing from the Pacific, a Chaplain 
asked for copies of our pamphlets with the explanation, 


Be am a Chaplain in an Army Hospital. I am most 
anxious to have Catholic reading matter for the men.” 
Two consignments of rosaries have followed a Chap- 
lain via New Guinea to the Netherland East Indies. He 


- writes: 


| 


} 


“Have been very busy—up in the hills—but your 
supplies come through fine. Your gross of rosafies 
arrived a few days ago. Regret I couldn't write sooner. 
I have a few left, but as the men are still coming back 
to religion while sometimes a man loses all his posses- 
sions, I would appreciate another shipment, whenever 
you can make it possible.” 


While there is a shortage of rosaries we still manage 
to pick up a few gross at a time and they are immedi- 
ately sent on their way. 


For the P. O. W. 


It thas been said, that German prisoners who fled 
Camps in our country did so in many cases to escape 
the persecution of the Nazis. Another newspaper ac- 
count asserts that murders were committed in Camps 
because of the tension which exists between Nazis and 
non-Nazis. If this be true, then the American Chap- 
lains who attend to the spiritual needs of the Catholic 
POW are engaged in a particularly significant work of 
mercy. The aid the Bureau is able to extend to them 
is, therefore, also of more than ordinary value. Par- 
ticularly so, because of the need of the German Priests, 
who were made prisoners while serving as stretcher 
bearers, etc., for books. Our efforts to satisfy this de- 
mand accounts for acknowledgments of the following 
kind: 

“I thank you sincerely for the German-Latin Missal, 
the French-German dictionary, the Horae Diurnae Brevi- 
arii, and other books you have sent for our POW 
Camp.” 

This particular Chaplain, who wrote from a Camp in 
Virginia, closes his letter with the assurance: “You are 
doing a splendid work and I’m sure all of us Chaplains 
who have profited by your generosity appreciate your 
kindness.” 

Brief but to the point is what a Chaplain wrote from 
Headquarters, POW Camp, in Alabama: 

“We acknowledge receipt of a shipment of books 
from your organization for our prisoners of war Priests 
and theology students. On behalf of them and for my- 
self I send sincerest thanks.”’ 

This same Chaplain had asked for a small crib and 
figures; they were sent and “arrived in perfect condi- 
tion in sufficient time for the Christmas season.’’ Con- 


tinuing, he says: “These items contributed materially to 


a beautiful Christmas celebration in harmony with the 
customs of their own country for these prisoners of 


‘war. .Again I wish to express my sincere thanks to 


- you. The prisoner of war Priests ask me to convey their 


ft 
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heartfelt appreciation and thanks for this generous con- 
tribution to the Christmas service.” 


An Auxiliary Chaplain, serving a POW Camp in 
Texas, acknowledged receipt of the four volumes of 
Amberget’s Pastoral Theology and the Medulla Theo- 
logiae Dogmaticae, by Hurter. He assured us he had 
delivered them to the German Priest. In addition we 
had sent to this Camp two Hymnals; “they are being 
put to constant use by the German choir in_ providing 
Mass songs for Rev. Father’s service,” so thé Auxiliary 
Chaplain assures us. 


The privates are not, by any means, forgotten. Up to 
the beginning of January the Bureau was able to comply 
with every request for copies of Trost im Gebet. At 
that time we were asked to send five thousand copies 
oversea. We were unable to fill the entire order, but 
sent what we could, with the result there wasn’t a copy 
of an edition of fifty thousand prayer books left. For- 
tunately, we had other German prayer books we could 
substitute at least in some cases. 

Our own Chaplains, serving POW Camps, feel the 
need of a book of Gospels in German, from which they 
may be able to read at Sunday services. But such books 
are not to be procured from book sellers.and but few 
used copies have reached us. To the extent possible to 
us, we have, instead, supplied Chaplains with copies 
of a book beloved by German Catholics, the. Goffine. 
Writing to us from Louisiana a Chaplain states: 

“This is just what I need; even better than a Gos- 
pel book. I could use a second copy of the Goffine, I 
am giving one copy to a Priest, who is helping me at 
the POW Camp but does not understand the German 
language. He can easily get one of the prisoners to 
read the Gospel and a short homily from this book.” 

In recent months few books of a general nature have 
reached us; but the demand persists. So let us once 
more ask our readers to send us standard books. Re- 
membering, however, that they may not contain even the 
slightest bit of writing, such as a name or an address. 


Demand for Declaration Lagging 


S far as we have been able to ascertain, compara- 
tively few societies have sent their representatives 
in Congress and in the States copies of the Declaration 
on Nationalism and Internationalism, adopted at the St. 
Paul Convention. But CWU of Connecticut was not 
among those who neglected to carry out this recommen- 
dation of our national convention. The officers of this 
women’s Branch sent copies of the brochure to the two 
senators and six representatives of their State in Wash- 
ington, and asked them to grant the Statement their con- 
sideration. A number of individuals and ‘societies have 
studied and distributed copies of this document, but in 
general the response has not been what was expected. 
The distribution of the Resolutions adopted at St. 
Paul has been somewhat more successful. Over 6,000 
copies have been asked for; a reprint was made neces- 
sary. Copies of these two important products of the 
St. Paul Convention are still available. The Statement 
on Nationalism and Internationalism can be had for 
15 cents a copy, $1 a dozen. Copies of the Resolutions 
are free. 
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1945 Convention Uncertain 


HE. Central Bureau received a letter, dated Janu- 

ary 8, informing us the Convention Committee of 
Newark, with the sanction of the Archbishop of New- 
ark-and the President of the Central Verein, have agreed 
upon August 18 to 22, 1945, as the dates for the next 
annual convention of the Catholic Central Verein. Since 
this: communication was written, an order issued by War 
Mobilization Director, James F. Byrnes, has banned 
conventions for the duration of the war. In view of 
this order, unless peace comes quite unexpectedly, the 
Convention will be postponed. The official announce- 
ment is, however, still outstanding. The Committee on 
Arrangements does not intend to disband, but will con- 
tinue to plan carefully for the Convention to be held 
in Newark in 1946. 


Call To The Laity 


Des the past month, the Director of the Cen- 
‘tral Bureau addressed a Round Letter to the mem- 
bers:of the Major Executive Committee of the Central 
Verein: for the purpose ot bringing to their attention 
several important matters. The letter states, first of all, 
that‘ while a goodly number of Societies have carried out 
the recommendations and resolutions decided upon at 
the National Convention in St. Paul last August, they 
are in’a minority. The officers are asked “‘to stimulate, 


. as far as lies in your power, the lagging zeal and energy 


the CV. 


of our people.” 

‘With the intention of urging our lay people to take 
coutage and come forward to meet the responsibilities 
of the time, the letter quotes an article on ‘The Voca- 
tion of the Laity” which appeared in the magazine 
“Orate Fratres’’ for December. The author of the arti- 
cle, Fr. Theodore Wesseling, O.S.B., makes the inter- 
esting observation that “if you go carefully through 
evety single exhortation that has come from Rome under 
the present Pope, from his Swmmi Pontificatus, his vari- 
ous addresses and allocutions, right up to the great 
Encyclicals on the Mystical Body and Holy Scripture, 
you find that time and again the same theme recurs: 
The laity must come to the fore.” Fr. Theodore states 
further, that “in a world growing progressively secu- 


larist, the mainstay in this struggle for the survival of 


Christianity in the West, and probably throughout the 
world, is the laity.” The Round Letter notes that’ this 
was the very purpose the CV leaders of forty years ago 
had in mind when they contemplated a new course for 
In fact, the Central Bureau was founded for 
the purpose of stimulating the development of ‘“‘an adult 
and mature laity.” “But what we have always lacked,” 
the, Letter continues, ‘‘were local leaders who would take 
up the tasks outlined by our Conventions.” 

_The officers of the CV are urged to consider the ad- 
visability of opposing military conscription. They are 
reminded that the Bishops of the Country, at their No- 
vember meeting, have declared against it, as also have 
many Protestant denominations. In conclusion, the 
readers of the Round Letter are asked to help extend the 
subscription list of our monthly, Social Justive Review, 


which will begin its thirty-eighth year a few months 
hence. 
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An Important Committee 


HE National President, Mr. J. M. Aretz, has ap- . 

pointed a committee on legislation composed of | 
twenty-two members of the Central Verein, as prescribed 
in the by-laws of the National organization. Mr. Albert 
J. Sattler, of New York, is Chairman. 

The members of this committee are requested to de- 

vote attention to bills introduced into their State Legis- 
latures, and to submit to the Chairman of the Commit- 
tee, after the adjournment of their respective law-mak- 
ing bodies, a short review of the laws passed or defeated 
in which the CV is interested, whether favorably or 


_ adversely. 


This type of action in the political sphere, a kind of 
advance-guard action for the Catholic cause in our coun- 
try, where pagan and secular theories of government are 
gaining more and more adherents in our law-making 
bodies, is a very commendable and necessary work. 
Members should strive to discharge the obligations of — 
this committee faithfully. 


Put Pennies to Work 


OR a number of years we have advocated the Penny 
Collection to be taken up at the close of the meet- 

ings of our societies as an effective but ‘“‘harmless’’ meth- 
od of supporting the various endeavors of the Central 
Bureau. A few societies have made this suggestion a 
regular custom, and the results obtained have been a 
decided aid to the Bureau’s Chaplains’ Aid Fund. 

One of the first groups to take up this suggestion was 
the Connecticut Branch of the CV. At its quarterly 
meeting held in December, this Penny Collection, in- 
tended for our work with the Chaplains, amounted to 
$5.72. At the January meeting of the St. Louis Dis- 
trict League, $10.29 was contributed for this purpose. 

One of the most faithful supporters of this means 
has been St. Francis De Sales Benevolent Society of St. 
Louis. During the year 1944, the total contributed to 
the Chaplains’ Aid Fund by the Penny Collection meth- 
od was $27.29. If this practice were introduced into a 
hundred or so societies throughout the country, the re- 
sults would practically support one or the other activi- 
ties carried on by the Bureau. At the same time the de- 
mand on the personal resources of members would be 
negligible. 


Commemoration in Minnesota 


A NOTABLE celebration was conducted in conjunc- 
tion with an initiation ceremony of the Catholic 
Aid Association of Minnesota at New Ulm in Novem- 
ber. The event marked the fiftieth anniversary of the 
founding of the Central. Verein of Minnesota, and the 
forty-fifth anniversary of the St. Elizabeth's Society of 
the same city. Following the initiation ceremony, Mr. 
Aretz read an account taken from the New Ulm Volés- 
blatt of October 20, 1894, which described the Conven- 
tion of the Catholic Aid Association in that year and the 
founding of the “‘Staatsverband” of Minnesota on Octo- 


ber 17, 1894. 


Among the visitors from St. Paul for the occasion 
wete Mr. Michael Ettel, President of the Minnesota 
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Branch of the CV, and Mr. Joseph Matt, chairman of 
the Committee on Social Action. Mr. Matt spoke from 
his rich experience as a member of the State Branch for 
forty-five years, describing the zeal, loyalty and sacri- 
fices of those pioneer priests and laymen of fifty years 
ago who founded the “Staatsverband.’” He pleaded 
with the younger generation to follow the example set 
by these pioneers. 

Other speakers were Mrs. Louise Lambrecht, vice- 
president of the CWU of Minnesota, and Mr, Forst and 

- Mrs. Rose Franta, presidents of St. Joseph’s and St. 
Elizabeth's Societies. Also present with seats of honor 
were the living charter members of the men’s society of 
fifty years ago, and the living charter members of the 
St. Elizabeth’s, which was celebrating its forty-fifth an- 
niversary. 

In conclusion, Mr. Michael Ettel and Rev. C. J. 
Scherer, pastor of Holy Trinity parish, each spoke brief- 
ly. The Minnesota Branch is one of the most flourish- 
ing and active state organizations of the Central Verein 
in the country. 


A New CV Quarterly 


i ees adopted for its quarterly the name Digest, - 


the Catholic Union of Illinois has now joined the 
State Branches which, some of them for years, have 
published a medium of information useful to their 
members. Both the Episcopal Protector of the organiz- 
ation, Most Rev. Bishop Henry J. Althoff, of Belleville, 
and the Archbishop of Chicago, Most Rev. Samuel A. 
Stritch, have sanctioned the enterprise. 

The first issue quite properly introduces the reader 
to the “Remarkable Story of the Catholic Central Verein 
of America.” The article, partly historical in nature, 
briefly outlines the many activities our federation fost- 
ers. In addition, this number contains information re- 
garding local activities of the Union and afhliated Dis- 
trict Leagues. 

From what is a hopeful beginning, a useful medium 
of Catholic Social Action should develop. 


Don't Let Them Die 


BN ee has never been one of the strongholds 

of the CV, unfortunately. Someone blundered in 
the seventies and eighties of the last century, when set- 
-tlers in numbers went to that State to occupy the land. 
An attempt made some thirty years ago to mend mat- 
ters was successful to a degree. Nevertheless some so- 
cieties have remained faithful to the CV, among them 
St. Peter’s Aid Society of Omaha, which was represented 
at the St. Paul Convention by Mr. Valentine J. Peter, 
newspaper publisher. 

The society, consisting of fifty-one members in good 
standing, held its Annual Meeting on December 31. 
The Bureau’s Christmas Appeal was read and discussed, 

“with the: result that a donation of ten dollars was 
lseranted.: ::" 

We mention this society, because it proves the possi- 
“bility of sustaining an organization of this kind even 


though it may be the sole representative of the move-— 


“ment inaugurated by the CV in the early days. But we 
i 
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also wish to point out the need of helping to keep alive 
these societies existing in lonesome singleness here and 
there. They should be considered cells that must be 
cultivated, because we should rely on them to help de- 
velop sound Catholic public opinion and make known 
the program of Catholic Social Reconstruction. 


Too many societies, situated as is St. Peter’s of Omaha 
today, have been permitted to perish, because there was 
no transfusion of the spirit which animates other mem- 
bers of the organization. On the other hand, the Na- 
tional Catholic Women’s Union has proven, particularly 
of late, what may be accomplished in this regard. Mrs. 
Filser Loht’s participation in Conventions of our out- 
posts in California, Arkansas, Kansas, etc., has accom- 
plished a world of good. Furthermore, affiliation of a 
sodality of Indian women, living on a Reservation in 
South Dakota, and of a group of young colored. girls 
in Baltimore, has shown what possibilities are open 
to us. 


Lest Our Members Forget 


N recent years, our members have granted the CV 

Library, consisting of some forty-five thousand books, 
bound periodicals and pamphlets, little or no attention. 
The officers and members of the National Catholic 
Women’s Union have been far more considerate in this 
regard, in as much as they voted five hundred dollars 
annually for the support of the Library. 


As things are, we must now get along as best we can 
without a librarian. On the other hand the author of 
an article on “Services of a Bank Library,” published in 
the Ouarterly of the Missouri Library Association re- 
lates that the staff of the Mercantile-Commerce Bank 
and Trust Company Library, St. Louis, “consists of a 
librarian and a full time library assistant.’ But while 
CV collections consist of some 45,000 bound volumes 
and pamphlets, the Bank’s library, according to a recent 
inventory, numbered about twenty-five hundred titles, 
about two thousand of which are on banking and busi- 
ness subjects; the other five hundred are said to “make 
up a rather well rounded general collection, running 
through psychology, religion, useful arts, literature, bi- 
ography, and history.” The reference collection too is 
not large, while the general files consisting of pam- 
phlets, government reports, clippings, and a rapidly ex- 


-panding industry section, occupy but thirty-two drawers. 


In comparison, the Registry Files of the Bureau today 
are housed in one hundred and three drawers, all well 
filled. The number of subjects covered has risen to 
over six thousand. It is therefore we speak of our En- 
cyclopedia Files. Some magazines are kept unbound 
indefinitely in the bank’s library, comparatively few are 
bound. 

As to the services rendered by the Library, the article 
states: ““We do in a small way everything that is done 
in an ordinary library, such as reference work, book or- 
dering, cataloging, and filing. We serve to the best of 
our ability every member of the bank staff from the 
president on down to our customers, students, other li- 
brarians, or anyone who calls on us for assistance. The 
distinguishing feature of the work is that it is frequent- 
ly specialized and highly practical. A busy officer may 
want quick information on the statistical status of a com- 
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modity offered as collateral for a bank loan. On the 
basis of the information we can obtain he may be able 
to give approval to a commitment which allows a wait- 
ing cargo in a South American port to be loaded for 
shipment to American importers. Or he may be able 
to give the green signal to a Jocal manufacturer. When 
it is possible for us to give assistance of this kind we 
feel that our existence is justified.’’ With other words, 
it is a special Library, intended to fill primarily the 
needs of a large banking institution. 


The CV Library too serves a restricted purpose, in as 
much as it seeks to make available books, magazines 
and brochures dealing with sociological and economic 
subjects. Scholars who have visited and used our li- 
brary, know it to contain volumes which are found in 
but a few collections, and in some instances in no other 
collection in our country. It so happened that on the 
very day, when these remarks regarding the CV Library 
were being written, we received a letter from a pro- 
fessor of ecclesiastical history, who wrote: “I frequently 
recall my pleasant stay at the Central Verein Library; 
I often wish that I could repeat those stimulating visits.” 
And this is but one of a number of communications of 
a similar kind received by the Bureau. 

Our greatest need is a full time librarian, because 
under present conditions we must refrain from inviting 
students and scholars to make use of the Library which 
contains so many invaluable books. 


Opposing An Evil 


‘fas is to the great credit of the Central Verein and the 
National Catholic Women’s Union that they have 
opposed, for so long a time, the onslaught on morals 
by unscrupulous writers and publicists. It is especially 
the NCWU has worked to maintain and promote a 
sense of the dignity of Christian womanhood, and has 
opposed especially the breaking down of standards of 
decency and modesty in women’s attire. 

In recent months officers of the NCWU raised their 

Protest against an advertisement of a degrading nature. 
It was Mrs. Catherine M. Higgins, President of the 
Pennsylvania Branch, who wrote in behalf of her state 
organization to the Cannon Mills Company of Kanna- 
polis, N. C., condemning this company’s advertisement, 
which had appeared in three magazines with national 
circulation. Acting concurrently the National President, 
Mrs. Mary Filser Lohr, addressed a letter of protest in 
behalf of the 110,000 membets of the NCWU to the 
same firm, opposing the use of advertisements “which 
degrade woman to the low level of paganism from 
hee Christianity raised her after centuries of strug- 
gle. 
_ There is need for systematic opposition ‘to this trend 
in advertising. The resolutions of the NCWU adopted 
in St. Paul recommended the appointment of responsi- 
ble and discerning persons within local organizations 
to supervise radio programs and to report to stations 
their complaints. The advertisements in magazines and 
on billboards should also be watched. Even more ac- 
tive opposition, such as boycotting or picketing of firms 
apps: to the voice of decency, would at times be in 
order. 
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Valuable Co-operation 


N recent months it had at times been impossible to . 

supply Priests and Seminarians among the German ~ 
Prisoners of War in our country with works of a theo- 
logical nature. Early in January the shortage was ovet- 
come by the offer of the Capuchin Fathers, St. Anthony's 
Monastery, at Marathon, Wis., to send us a number of 
sets of works on Dogmatic and Moral Theology by such ~ 
authors as Hurter, Peronne, Noldin, and others. Alto- 
gether, we received no less than tweive large cartons of 
books from the Monastery, containing a number of 
copies of the various works referred to, besides some 
volumes on other subjects. 

Fortunately, the shipment contained also a number 
of German Bibles, and~several in Latin and German, 
and Latin and Greek. Requests for such editions of the 
Bible have been frequent; only in a few cases were we 
able to furnish Priests in POW Camps with what they 
asked for in this regard. 

What we still need are histories of the Church in 
German and the Epistles and Gospels for pulpit use. 
These are asked for by our own Chaplains who conduct 
services for the POW. Also books of a general kind 
for the men. 


Bureau Publications 
Vey addition to the request for pamphlets by Chap- 


lains during the past several months, there has been 
a steady demand for the pamphlets and free leaflets 
published by the Central Bureau. The work of wrap- 
ping and mailing of this printed matter has-had to be 
assumed by the Bureau’s staff, in addition to their other 
work, since we have been-without the services of a 
packer during the past several months. 

Our supply of 50,000 copies of the prayer book 
“Trost im Gebet,” sponsored by the Bishops War and 
Emergency Relief Committee, is now exhausted. We 
were unable to supply in full the last order for five to 
ten thousand copies, intended for distribution among 
the prisoners of war oversea. Only 2,400 copies were 
forwarded, the last of our supply. Another printing 
of this booklet is contemplated. 

‘One of the latest reprints of the Bureau is the 40-page 
brochure “Contraception: A Common Cause of Disease” 
by Frederick J. McCann, M.D., F.R.C.S. Over 14,000 
copies of this pamphlet, by an authority on the subject, 
have been disposed of. The publication is available to 
clergy, physicians and nurses at fifteen cents each. 

A new edition of “A Trilogy of Prayer,” a leaflet 
containing appropriate prayers for the dead, and especi- 
ally for soldiers lying dead or dying on the field of 
battle is now on the press; copies will be on sale about 
February 15. 

It has been discovered that a large proportion of men 
serving in the Merchant Marine are Catholics. For 
this reason the Bureau is preparing a free prayer-leaflet 
for the use of those in this branch of their country’s 


_ service. The leaflet is adapted from “A Prayer Book 


for Catholic Seafarers’: compiled by Rev. €. C. Martin- 
dale, S.J.\ | | | 
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Apostolate of Books 


LTHOUGH an increase of tasks interferes to a de- 

gtee with our accustomed agenda, the Bureau still 
makes it possible to send books oversea to Missionaries 
and institutional libraries. 

Writing on October 28 (the letter was delivered on 
January 18) the Rector of St. Mary’s College, Kurseong, 
India, acknowledges receipt of three packages of books, 
adding: “Your precious help and encouragement in the 
work of the education of young Priests, for the Missions 


‘of India, which we carry on as best we can in the present 


difficult times, is very welcome indeed. And I wish to 
thank you for it, in my own name and in the name of 
all professors and students.” 


Anniversaries 


OWARD the end of December the Catholic Jour- 
neymen (Sons of Kolping), of New York City, ar- 
ranged a dinner in honor of Fr. Joseph Assmuth, S.J., 
Ph.D., who has been their spiritual leader for the past 
twenty years. The dishes on the menu had for sur- 
names the various stations on the Rev. Father's pilgrim- 
age through life. There was, for instance, the ‘Roast 
Indian Turkey,” in remembrance of the years spent by 
Fr. Assmuth as a Missionary and: biologist in’ India. 
Msgr. Walter Kellenberg, Vice-Chancellor of the Arch- 
diocese of New York, conveyed to the jubilarian the 
congratulations of Archbishop Spellman. 
On the same occasion, Mr. Henry Thyssen celebrated 
his golden jubilee as a member of the Kolping Society, 
while Engelbert Rehle, William Salzmann, and August 


Becker commemorated the twenty-fifth anniversary of | 


their membership. All participants in the festival were 
presented with a picture, “Mary, Mother of the Kolp- 
ing-Family” autographed by Father Assmuth. 


December 17th was a memorable day for Father Peter 
E. Dietz, Pastor of St. Monica’s Parish at Whitefish 
Bay, Wisconsin. He was privileged to commemorate 
the fortieth anniversary of his ordination to the priest- 
hood. The jubilarian celebrated a Mass of thanksgiv- 
ing during which Rev. Benjamin Blied, Ph.D., of St. 
Francis Seminary, a former assistant at St. Monica’s, 
preached the sermon. Over twenty years of Fr. Dietz’s 
priestly life have been devoted to developing St. Moni- 
ca’s from a suburban parish, consisting of thirty families, 
to a substantial ecclesiastical organization of 780 fami- 
lies. 

Born in New York City in 1878, Father Dietz de- 


‘voted many years of his life to promote social justice, 


particularly as it applies to labor. An indefatigible 
worker, he devoted himself wholeheartedly to the task 


‘of seeking solutions for the social and economic prob- 


lems of our days. He was the first editor of the English 
section of the old Central Blatt and Social Justice and 
ultimately edited the Social Service Bulletin, of the 
American Federation of Catholic Societies. He organ- 
ized the Militia of Christ, a school for Christian De- 
mocracy in Cincinnati, etc. As a delegate to the Na- 


‘tional Conventions of the A. F. of L., from 1909 to 
1922, Father Dietz influenced the labor movement. 


i 


His brother, Fr. Frederick Dietz, a member of the 


td 
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Matyknoll Missionaries, has been stationed in Rome 
for the past few years. 


League Activities 


Ts winter’s quarterly meeting of the Connecticut 

Branch of the CV was conducted in the Y.M.C.A. 
headquarters at Waterbury, Connecticut. All affiliated 
societies, except one, were represented. Rev. Joseph Re- 
winkel announced the State Branch was approaching the 
half-way mark towards raising an $8000 burse for St. 
Thomas Seminary at Hartford. The total at the time of 
the meeting was $3611.31, and a $75 war bond. 

In response to the appeal from the Central Bureau 
for funds to help carry on the work with the Chap- 
lains, the Branch voted to donate $25 at the time of 
the meeting and $25 at some later date. 

Mr. Peter J. Dubiel was appointed to the office of 
Second Vice-President. The penny collection taken up 
at the close of the meeting amounted to $5.72. 


According to the present trend in international af- 
fairs there is a danger of a repetition of the experience 
of twenty-five years ago, namely, that America will win 
the war, but fail at the peace table. This was the gist 
of the address of Mr. Richard Dempsey, student at St. 
Louis University, who addressed the meeting of the St. 
Louis and County District League, CU of Missouri, held 
in Sacred. Heart Parish, Florissant, in January. 

Fr. Hoehn, S.J., pastor of the host parish, spoke brief- 
ly, admonishing those present to pray fervently for 
peace, but also to think and work energetically for sound 
national policies in our own country, by voicing their 
approval or objection to legislation proposed by our rep- 
resentatives in Washingtn, D. C. 

Mr. Paul Hoegen spoke regarding the new constitu- 
tion which will be presented to the voters of Missouri 
for their approval or rejection on February 27. He ex- 
pressed the opinion that the new document ts an im- 
provement over the old constitution in many respects, 
and therefore urged its adoption. Mr. Arthur Hane- 
brink, President of the CU of Missouri, urged that the 
League go on record as in favor of the new constitution, 
and that this policy be recommended to the respective 
affiliated societies in the State. 

The penny collection taken up for the Central Bureau 
Chaplains’ Aid Fund amounted to $10.29. 


It is the policy of the Allegheny County Section, Cen- 
tral Verein of America, to hold its monthly Executive. 
Board meetings and its regular quarterly gatherings in 
parishes located in various parts of the District. The 
winter quarterly meeting was conducted in St. Anthony’s 
Parish Hall, Millvale, in December. The Resolutions 
and the Statement on Nationalism and Internationalism 
adopted at the St. Paul Convention were discussed and 
copies were distributed among the members. In re: 
sponse to the letter of appeal from the Central Bureau, 
a collection was taken up among those present for the 
benefit of the Chaplains’ Aid Fund. The organization 
has sent renewal cards for 1945 to all affiliated societies. 
Both individual and group memberships are solicited. 

An Executive Board meeting of this organization was 
held in St. Basil’s Parish, Carrick, in January.- 
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Necrology 


HOSE of our members who knew Henry Peltzer, 

- Secretary for the last few years of the CV of Kan- 
sas, a farmer of Andale, were convinced he would be- 
fore long prove an outstanding member of the national 
organization. He possessed both the ability and the 
unselfish interest which would have promoted him to a 
position of leadership in the CV. But death, on De- 
cember 19, robbed his large family of an excellent fath- 
er, and his community, the CV of Kansas and the na- 
tional body of an exceptionally able man. The an- 
nountement of his death,, published in the Advance 
Register, official organ of the Diocese of Wichita, did 
not exaggerate when it stated that the deceased, who 
was fifty-five years old at the time of his death, had 
been a prominent Sedgwich County farmer, a grain man, 
banker and Democtatic leader, whose demise was 
mourned “by the Andale parish, which has lost a lead- 
er, and by the Andale community, which has lost one 
of its most substantial citizens.” 

Mr. Peltzer was, as the article states, “progressive in 

spirit and action.” It is further said that his effort to 
secure a fine High School for Andale was outstanding. 
“To a certain extent,” the article continues, ‘the An- 
dale Rural High School is his monument. Precious 
Blood Sisters are members of its teaching staff.” His 
business ability was manifested when, as a receiver for 
the Andale bank, he wound up its affairs by paying one 
hundred cents on the dollar to the depositors, “leaving 
everybody happy over the liquidation.” As one of the 
Commissioners of Sedgwich County—he served part of 
the time as Chairman of the Board—he gained an envi- 
able reputation. But, so it is stated in the Advance Reg- 
ister, ‘Mr. Peltzer’s finest record was attained in his 
home and parish. He was a thoroughly Catholic husband 
and a true father to his nine children, although a disci- 
plinarian of a sort that makes for genuine Catholic con- 
duct at home, in the parish school and in the church 
pew.” Representatives of the Bureau, who participated 
in the Convention of the CV of Kansas, were genuine- 
ly impressed by Mr. Peltzet’s interest in the questions 
of the time, his ability to discuss them and his serious- 
ness. 
- Together with Rev. George Herrman, of Ost, who 
was the Deacon of the Solemn Mass of Requiem cele- 
brated for the repose of his soul, Mr. Peltzer had 
studied at St. Benedict’s College, Atchison. 
however, a native of Effingham, IIl., where he was born 
on June 8, 1889. His parents removed to Andale in 
1891. There survive his wife, six sons, four of whom 
are in the service, and three daughters. 


The following headline, “Co-operative Movement 
Centenary Marked by Philadelphia Verein,” announced 
to the readers of the Catholic News, of New York, in 
its last issue of the old year, the meeting of our local 
Federation in the city referred to. Possibly, other Cath- 
olic papers published the same account of the meeting 
held in honor of the Rochdale Pioneers. The article 
originated with the News Service of the NCWC. 


He was, . 
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Miscellany 


OT a few contributors to the Chaplains’ Aid and 

Emergency Fund add words of encouragement to_ 
the gift they send us. A certain Priest, serving as a— 
Chaplain in a Hospital in the State of Kansas, wrote us, _ 
to quote an example: “You are doing work that will 
have lasting results. Thanks for giving me an oppor- 
tunity to get in on a little of the work. May the bless- 
ings of Bethlehem encourage you to carry out yout 
plans and make your aims even better and more suc- 
cessfully known.” 


One of the most gratifying replies received to our 
request for aid, was addressed to the Bureau by Rev. 
E. J. Sanders, of New Almelo, Kansas, who, while for- 
warding twenty dollars as the contribution of St. Jo- 
seph Society, wrote: 

“We would have liked to make the check many times 
larger, but our farmers in 1944 suffered almost a crop 
failure, so this small amount is given from a generous 
spirit.” 

How we do wish we could call to the attention of 
those societies which are never heard from, the letter 
of the pastor of New Almelo! 


Whenever Mr. Lou Gabrielle, the magazine vendor, 
attends a meeting of our Philadelphia Federation, as he 
does from time to time, he is introduced to the audience 
with this recommendation: 

“Ladies and Gentleman, I would like you to see and 
know Lou; he is doing the best job in this city in sell- 
ing Catholic newspapers and magazines. His is the only 
newsstand in the city where Social Justice Review is on 


‘sale. Buy acopy. If you don’t like it, Lou has instruc- 


tions to refund your money.” 

We are told, no one has yet asked for a refund! Let 
us add that our Philadelphia subscription list is steadily 
increasing. 


One of the most pleasant surprises January brought 
the Bureau had for its author the pastor of a St. Louis 
Parish. His letter stated: 

“Please send Social Justice Review to the following 
Trustees of the Parish. Check for twelve dollars and 
some odd cents is enclosed. I would appreciate your 
informing these men a year’s subscription is being sent 
them with my compliments and the wish that they may 
profit from the contents of the publication.” 

Sometime last year another Priest, a resident of South 
Dakota, had requested two Seminarians about to com- 
plete their studies at St. Paul Seminary*should be en- 
tered as Sustaining Members in the CV rolls. Both 
were ordained in December and are now stationed as 
oe Priests in two parishes of the Diocese of Sioux 

alls. 

Encouragements of this kind, which are not at all 


rare, should lead our members to look hopefully to the 
future. : 


A commendable record of support to our monthly 
Social Justice Review has been established by St. Joseph's 
Untersttitzungs Verein of San Francisco, California. 
This society has subscribed for twenty-five copies of our 


| magazine per month since June, 1922. 


DAS SOZIALE APOSTOLAT 


AN DER KATHEDRALE ZU 
SANTA FE 


(Aus den Lebensnachrichten des hochw. 
Peter Kuppers. ) 


LS Kaplan gab es nichts zu verdienen. 
A Es war die Regel an der Kathedrale, 
dass jeder Kaplan sein eignes Pferd kaufen 
musste und seinen eignen Wagen. Der Pfar- 
rer war mur verantwortlich fir das Alfalfa Heu, 
welche das Pferd bendtigte, und wenn das Pferd 
Hafer und Korn bendtigte, so musste der Kap- 
lan es selber bezahlen. Ich hatte gewdhnlich 
einen Sack Mais oder Hafer auf meinem Zim- 
mer, fiitterte jeden Tag etwas davon meinem 
Navajo Pferdchen und Sorgte, dass er immer 
rund und fett war, aber das ging auf Ko- 
sten des Besitzers. Wer ein fettes Pferdchen 
hatte, hatte Pferdeliebe. Das Gehalt eines Kap- 
lanes an der Kathedrale war zwanzig Dollar 
im Monat und keinen Pfennig mehr. Auch 
hatte ein Kaplan nicht immer seine Messin- 
tentionen und so sah alles sehr mager aus. Wa- 
gen und Pferd kosteten doch einem Kaplan hun- 
dertfiinfzig Dollars. Das macht also sieben Mo- 
nate Gehalt. An ein Automobil konnte man 
iberhaupt nicht denken, aber heute hat jeder eins. 
Ich kenne noch viele Priester, die als Kapline 
jeden Monat nur zehn Dollars bekamen; natiir- 
lich hatte jeder Kaplan Kost und Logie frei. 
Doch diese Zeiten waren glorreiche Zeiten und 
man denkt mit Freuden daran zuriick. Unzufrie- 
denheit kannte man nicht, auch hatte man immer 
einen guten Humor und wenn es einmal nicht 
klappte, so ging es das nachste Mal besser. Es 
war selbstverstandlich, dass ein Kaplan tuchtig 
arbeiten musste und den ganzen Tag im Sattel 
oder im Buggy war gar nichts. Wenn der Tag 
kam, dass eine Mission besucht werden musste, 
so wurde gesattelt oder angespannt, je nach dem 
es leichter war zu Pferde oder im Buggy das Ziel 
zu erreichen. Dann ging es los. Ob es gutes 
Wetter war, oder schlechtes, Regen oder Sonnen- 
schein, Schnee oder Regen, war ganz einerlei, 
denn diese alten Missionare, wie mein Pfarrer 
und andere, hatten solche Strapatzen in ihren Jah- 
ren durchgemacht, dass sie keine Entschuldigung 
kannten, nicht auf die Mission zu gehen. Ich 
erinnere mich eines Nachmittages sollte ich nach 
Rio del Medio — neun Meilen von Santa Fe — 
fahren, um dort meinen regelmassigen Besuch zu 
_machen. Pferd und Wagen standen fertig im Hofe, 


als ein machtiges Gewitter zu toben anfing. Ich 
band das Pferd im Hofe an und fliichtete mich 
ins Haus, um das Ende des Gewitters abzuwarten. 
Es hérte nicht auf, und noch immer nicht, und 
ich musste doch neun Meilen weit fahren, um 
am nachsten Morgen in Rio del Medio Messe. zu 
lesen. Endlich dachte ich: Diesmal kann der Be- 
such ausfallen, und so ging ich, um dem Pfarrer 
meinen Entschluss mitzuteilen. ,,Sehr gut ge- 
dacht”, sagte er, ,,dann gehe ich selber.” Ich 
war in fiinf Minuten trotz Regen in meinem 
Buggy und mit einem Peitschenknall und get up, 
fuhr ich am Pfarrhause vorbei nach Rio del Me- 
dio, wo ich schliesslich wohlbehalten ankam. 

Hier erinnere ich mich an eine Begebenheit, 
die sich erst vor wenigen Jahren zugetragen hat. 
Mit meinem Kaplan, der nur ein Monat vorher 
seine Stellung angetreten hatte, war ich in Albu- 
querque gewesen. Als wir abends in Embudo 
ankamen, das eine meiner Missionen war, kam 
ein Krankenruf vom’ protestantischen Hospital 
in Dixon und zu gleicher Zeit wurde ein krankes 
Kind zur Taufe gebracht. Obendrein kam ein 
Geschaftsmann von Santa’ Fe. Dem habe :ich 
gleich gesagt: ,,Bitte warten Sie, denn hier gibt 
es zuerst noch etwas zu tun”. Meinem Kaplan 
fragte ich: ,,Méchten Sie, bitte, ins Hospital, (das 
nur eine halbe Meile entfernt war) und admini- 
strieren Sie, bitte, den Kranken’. Mein neuer 
Kaplan schaute mich an und sagte kurz: ,,Ich bin 
nicht aufgelegt, jetzt einem Krankenruf zu fol- 
gen.” ,,Dann gehe ich selbst” erwiderte ich und 
ich musste selber gehen und er blieb ruhig sitzen. 
Als ich zuriick kam vom Hospital war mein Kap- 
lan weg, denn einer meiner Leute war von Pe- 
nasco gekommen, um ihm im Auto nach Hause 
zu bringen, wahrend ich auf der Mission blieb. 
Das kranke Kind musste ich auch taufen. So geht 
es in der Welt, der eine hat den Beutel, der an- 
dere hat das Geld. <a 

Die Erinnerung, die mir bis heute noch am 
meisten Vergniigen macht ist, oder sind die Erin- 
nerungen an die Schularbeit, denn ich habe uber- 
haupt nichts in der Pfarrschule in Santa Fe getan, 
als nur Religionsunterricht gegeben, wenn meine 
Stunde kam und dann bin ich sobald wie méglich 
wieder aus den Klassenzimmern hinaus und habe 
alles dem Herrn Pfarrer tiberlassen, wie es sich: 
auch geziemte und wie er es auch gerne hatte. 
Nur morgens um neun Uhr schickte eine der 
Schwestern gewOhnlich eine Liste der Kinder, die 
in der Schule fehlten und wenn die Liste zu gross 
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wat, was sehr selten vorkam, ging ich zu Pferde 
und holte mir die Buben heran. Dazu hatte itch 
ein Uebereinkommen mit dem Truant Officer ge- 
troffen, dass er, wenn er meine Schuljungen auf 
der Strasse fande, diese zu unserer Schule bringen 
solle, und wenn ich die Jungen der 6ffentlichen 
Schule wahrend der Schulstunden auf der Strasse 
antrafe, so sollte ich ihm denselben Dienst lei- 
sten. Das war aber nur ein Abkommen, denn kei- 
ner von uns beiden hat sich um die Angelegen- 
heiten des anderen gekiimmert. 

Eines Tages beklagte sich mein Pfarrer, dass 
die Eltern der Kinder das Schulgeld fast gar nicht 
bezahlten und dass es fast unmdéglich sei, die 
Schule weiter zu fiihren. Einmal im Monat, ich 
glaube es war am ersten Sonntage, wurde auch 
eine Schulkollekte in der Kirche abgehalten und 
die ergab fast gar nichts, dazu war es die Kathe- 
drale. Ich machte einen Entschluss und fthrte 
ihn auch aus. Als der erste Sonntag kam, hatte 
ich die erste Messe und wahrend zwei weiterer 
Messen hatte ich die Predigt. Um neun Uhr war 
die Messe fiir die Amerikaner oder Anglos, und 
es musste Englisch gepredigt werden. Nachdem 
alle Verkiindigungen gemacht worden waren, sag- 
te ich etwa folgendes: ,,Es scheint mir, dass es 
fast unnotig ist, das Wort Gottes hier zu ver- 
kiinden, weil ihr glaubt, dass die Kirche euch 
alles geben muss und ihr der Kirche nichts geben 
wollt. Seht mal eure Kinder an. Ihr habt die 
noch nicht mal in unserer Schule und wenn ihr 
dieselben drinnen habt, dann seit ihr nicht zufrie- 
den und es wird sogar noch geschimpft, dass ibr 
Schulgeld bezahlen miisst. Dabei wird jeden er: 
sten Sonntag eine Kollekte fiir die Schule abgehal- 
ten, aber wer von euch gibt, was der Rede wert 
ist? Wir wollen die Sache kurz machen. Ich 
steige jetzt von der Kanzel herab und werde sel- 
ber eine Kollekte abhalten, und ich erwarte, dass 
jeder in der Kirche etwas gibt zum Unterhalte 
der Schule. Von heute ab wird das in jeder Mes- 
se, in welcher ich die Predigt halte, oder welcher 
ich betwohne, gemacht, denn so wie bisher k6én- 
nen die Dinge in der Zukunft nicht mehr weiter 
gehen.” 

Dann bin ich von der Kanzel herunter, der 
Pfarrer, der im Sanktuarium sass, hat mich gross 
angeschaut, aber so freundlich, dass es mir warm 
ums Herz wurde. Ich hatte also die Sonntagskol- 
lektoren iiberhaupt tibergangen und die mussten 
sich beleidigt fiihlen, aber ich nahm den Klingel- 
beutel und machte langsam die Runde, von einem 
zum anderen. Ich musste oft laicheln, denn fast 
jeder warf etwas in den Beutel und manche der 
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Amerikaner wollten sich nicht lumpen lassen, und 
so kam eine ganz nette Anzahl Dollar in den Beu- 
tel. Nach der Messe hindigte ich die Kollekte 
meinem Pfarrer ein, und von den gewohnlichen » 
fiinf Dollar war die Kollekte um das zehnfache - 
gestiegen. Dasselbe habe ich in der folgenden 
Messe, im Hochamte, getan, auch mit dem besten 
Erfolge. Mein Pfarrer war dusserst zufrieden und 
von der Zeit ab, wenn ich nicht selber die Messe 
zu lesen hatte, habe ich jedesmal die Kollekten 
aufgenommen. Als ich zum Pfarrer ernannt wur- 
de, machte mein Pfarrer die Bemerkung, dass in 
der Zukunft die Kollekten sicherlich wieder so 
mager sein wiirden wie vorher. Also das war die 
ganze Schularbeit, die ich an der Kathedrale ge- 
leistet habe, aber es war zur Zufriedenheit meines 
Pfarrers und in andere Angelegenheiten habe ich 


-mich nicht gemischt. 


Die Missionsarbeit selbst an der Kathedrale w 
nicht so schliram. Ich war gewohnt sechzig und 
siebzig Meilen im Buggy zu fahren; nun war die 
fernste Mission, die zur Kathedrale gehérte, nur 
15 Meilen, La Cienega. Die nachst weiteste war 
etwa zehn Meilen, Rio del Medio, das ich vorher 
schon erwahnt habe. Man fuhr von Santa Fe 
sechs Meilen bis nach Tesuque, wo Messe gelesen 
wurde. Nach der Messe kehite ich bei einer deut- 
schen Familie ein und die gute Hausmutter war 
eine ausgezeichnete K6chin, und wenn ich kam 
hat sie sich besonders hervorgetan und mir immer 
eine ausgezeichnete Mahlzeit vorgesetzt. Es ist 
die Familie des Alfons Dockweiler, der. durch 
Obstanbau und Gemiisezucht ein Vermdgen sich 
erworben hat. Wohl gestaérkt nach dem Mittag- 
essen setzte ich dann meine Missionsreise nach 
Rio del Medio fort. Mein Vorganger als Kaplan 
machte diesen Weg immer zu Fuss, das heisst die 
vier oder fiinf Meilen bis nach Rio del Medio. 
Das hat mir nun nicht zugesagt. Zuerst habe ich 
es im Buggy probiert, aber ich musste aus dem 
Buggy aussteigen, um das Pferd zu lenken, denn 
es war zu gefahrlich im Buggy iiber diese steilen 
Abhange sitzen zu bleiben. Ich habe es dann zu 
Pferde probiert und musste es ebenfalls zu Fuss 
machen, nur ein Maulesel hatte festen Fusses tiber 
diese steilen Bergpfade sicheren Fusses klettern 
kénnen. Da aber kein Maulesel zu haben war, 
kam ich auf den Gedanken, ein kleines Eselchen 
zu mieten, denn die gehen langsam aber festen 
Busses tiber alle Klippen und Abhange. Das drit- 
te Mal, bestieg ich wieder nach einem famosen 
Mittagessen im Hause meiner deutschen Gastge- 
berin, ein kleines Eselchen. 


(Fortsetzung folgt) 
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Contributions for the Library 


é General Library 

COCHRAHN, HON. JOHN, Washington, D. 
C.: Moulton, Harold G., and Marlio, Louis. The Con- 
trol of Germany and Japan, 1944; Bagdoyan, Bagsar 
M. Jesus, 1944; Missouri Day by Day, 1943; Ziff, Wm. 
B. The Gentlemen Talk of Peace, 1944; Jones, E. 
Stanley. The Christ of the American Road; The Win- 
ning Plans in the Pabst Postwar Employment Awards; 
Groves, Harold M. Production, Jobs and Taxes, 1944; 
Sadler, Wm. S., M.D., F.A.P.A. Prescription for Per- 
manent Peace——WAHLEN, REV. J. J., Tex.: 
Warden, Dr. B. Beschreibung der Vereinigten Staaten 
von Nordamerika, 1824; Metzger, Joh. Der Bauern- 
splegel, 1847; Tzschirner, D.H.G. Ueber den Krieg, 
1815; and others:—L’ ECOLE SOCIALE POP- 
U LATIRE, Canada, Ecoles nationales, 1944; L’aide 4 
la colonisation, 1944.—W M. POHL, Minn.: Cartoons, 
St. Paul Pioneer Press and Dispatch, July-December, 
1944. Mounted and bound by donor—REV. PAUL 
LANDSMANVN, Van Paassen, Pierre, Days of Our 
Years, 1939. 

Library of German-Americana 

pe RENDERGAST—-REV. EDWARD  H., 
Mo.: St. Liborius Messenger, 1941-1943—W AH L- 
EN, REV. J. J., Tex.: Das Thal von Almeria, 1854; 
Third German Reader—Der Amerikanische Leser, 1851. 
—PEZOLD, REV. WM. G., Mo.: Goffine, Explana- 
tion of the Epistles and Gospels. Transl. by Very Rev. 
Gerard M. Pilz, O.S.B. New York, 1880 and later.— 
LANDSMANN, REV. PAUL, La.: Wedewer’s 
Outlines of Church History, 1894; Urban, Rev. A., 
Teacher’s Handbook of the Catechism, 1904. 
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List of Contributors to CV, 


Peter’s Pence, Etc. 


So insignificant are the dues paid by State Leagues 
to the Central Verein that the mother organization has 
more than once in the course of the past decades been 
financially embarrassed. Consequently, it was decided 
the individual societies should be asked to pay into the 
‘treasury of the CV the subscription price for the copy 
of “Social Justice Review” which is sent to the secre- 
tary of every organization affiliated with the national 
organization. As long as the treasury was able to 
bear the expense, the CV gladly undertook to pay the 
‘Bureau for this service, but the time came when it 
was no longer able to do so. The plan referred to has 
worked fairly well and quite a number of societies have 
‘over a number of years made the necessary contribu- 
tion. Other still fail to do so. 

-An annual appeal by the National Secretary, Mr. 
‘A. A. Dobie, reminds our members both of the needs 
‘of the national treasury and the traditional Peter’s 
Pence. The appended list records gifts received by him 
up to January 1. Whenever five dollars are listed, two 
dollars of the amount were retained for the payment 
of “Social Justice Review,” two dollars for the Peter’s 
Pence, and one dollar for General Promotion Work, in 
‘accordance with the request expressed in the appeal. 
Amounts in excess of five dollars were booked for the 
latter purpose. In case a society is listed twice, one 
‘of the donations was the result of a penny collection, 
taken up with the intention that the amount realized 
should be contributed to the Youth Promotion or Gen- 
eral Promotion Fund. 
ARKANSAS: St. Joseph Mutual Aid Society, Ft. 
Smith, $2.00—CALIFORNIA: St. Joseph Unt. 
Verein, San Francisco, $11.70; Catholic Kolping Society, 
San Francisco, $30.00; St. Boniface Ben, Society, San 
Jose, $5.00; St. Anthony Ben. Soc., So. Pasadena, $5.00; 
Catholic Kolping Society, San Francisco, $5.00; St. Jo- 
seph Unt. Verein, San Francisco, $5.00; Ss. Peter and 
Paul Society, San Francisco, $5.00—CONNE CTI- 
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CaUeT St Mary’s Catholic Club, Meriden, $5.00; Ger- 
man Catholic Sick Benefit Society, Waterbury, $5.00; 
St. Peter’s Society, New Britain, $5.00; Rudolph E. 
Gatting, New Britain, $2.00; Melchior Halbing, Ham- 
den, $2.00; St. Joseph Ben. Society, Bridgeport, $2.00; 
St. Francis Society, Wallingford, $5.00; St. Stephen’s 
Ben. Society, Hartford, $3.00—MINNESOTA: St. 
Joseph Society, Holdingford, $5.00; St. Joseph Sick and 
Aid Society, Rogers, $3.00.—MISSOURI: Mrs. Rose 
Rohman, St. Louis, $1.00; St. Martin’s Ben. Society, St. 
Louis, $4.84; Catholic Kolping Society, St. Louis, $3.00; 
Perpetual Help Ben. Society, St. Louis, $3.00; St. Fran- 
cis School Society, Washington, $5.00—NEW JER- 
SEY: NCWU and CCV of A, Hudson County, $5.00. 
—NEW YORK: St. Mary’s Holy Name Society, 
Utica, $5.00; St. Aloysius Y. M. Society, Utica $5.00; 
St. Joseph-Benedict Society, St. Benedict’s Church, 
Brooklyn, $5.00; Kath. Mannerchor, Woodhaven, $5.00; 
Local Branch, Syracuse, $10.00; St. Peter’s Society, 
Syracuse, $5.00; St. Boniface Society, Syracuse, $5.00; 
Comm. No. 40, Knights of St. John, Rochester, $4.00; 
Comm. No. 197, Knights of St. John, Rochester, $4.00; 
St. Michael’s Society, Poughkeepsie, $5.00; Holy Trini- 
ty Society, Syracuse, $5.00; Local Branch, New 
York, $5.00; Holy Redeemer Athletic Association, Ro- 
chester, $5.00; St. Joseph Society, Amsterdam, $5.00; 
Assumption Holy Name Society, Syracuse, $5.00; St. 
Joseph Ben. Society, Troy, $5.00; Fr. Hauptmann Coun- 
cil, CBL, New York, $3.00.—NORTH DAKOTA: 
St. Ambrosius Society, Devil’s Lake, $5.00; Kath. 
Manner Verein, Richardton, $5.00.—P ENN SY L- 
VANI A: Br. No. 58, Catholic Knights of St. George, 
Connellsville, $5.00.—T EX AS: St. Michael’s Society, 
Oenaville, $10.00; St. Joseph Verein, Fredericksburg, 
$5.00; St. Aloysius Society, High Hill, $5.00; St. Jo- 
seph Mannerverein, Schulenburg, $5.00; St. Anthony 
Society, Harper, $5.20; St. Louis Society, Castroville, 
$5.00; St. Augustine Society, Schulenburg, $2.00; Ss. 
Peter and Paul Society, New Braunfels, $5.00; St. 
George Society, La Coste, $3.00; St. Joseph Society, Red 
Rock, $5.00; St. Joseph Society, Hallettsville, $5.00; 
Herz Jesu Jing. Verein, Honey Creek, $5.00; St. Peter 
Society, Lindsay, $5.00; St. Joseph Society, Rowena, 
$5.00; St. Joseph Society, Windthorst, $5.00; St. Joseph 
Verein, St. Johns, $5.00; St. Peter and Paul Verein, 
Frelsburg, $5.00; St. Joseph Society, Nada, $5.00. 


Acknowledgment of Monies 
and Gifts Received | 


Central Bureau Emergency Fund 

Previously reported, $2327.72: ‘St. Peter and Paul 
Verein, Frelsburg, Tex., $2; White Church Mission 
Center, Mo., $5; Marillac Seminary, Normandy, Mo., 
$5; Western Catholic Union, Lincoln, Ill., $5; NCWU 
fssex County, N. J., $10; N. N., Mo., $1; E. A. Dam- 
horst, Ill., $1; Th. J. Vollmer, Ind., $1; Rev. J. J. Ost- 
heimer, Pa., $10; J. Derbacher, Conn., $10; Ria Bur- 
gard, N. Y., $1; Dr. J. Frey, N.. Y., $3; M. A. Kraft, 
N. J., $2; A. F. Kustermann, Wis., $8; St. Benedict’s 
Abbey, Atchison, Kans., $10; E. Hackner, Wis., $10; 
R.C.K. of St. George, Indianapolis, Ind., $22.50; Frk. 
Blied, Wis., $5; Ss. Peter and Paul Society, Loretto, 
Minn., $5; J. App, Wis., $1; Miss R. Henninger, IIl., 
$2; St. Theo. Br. 118 WCU, Chicago, $5; B. F. Maier, 
Ill., $2; Ss. Peter and Paul Society, Mankato, Minn., 
$5; Mrs. A. Barthelme, Mo., $2; N. N., Ill., $2; Rev. T. 
Krebsbach, Minn., $5; Ss. Peter and Clemens Ben. Soc., 
St. Paul, Minn., $10; W. M. Strub, Minn., $2; St. Jos. 
Society, New Almelo, Kans., $20; Dr. F. Mueller, Minn., 
$5; Rev. A. Jaschke, IIl., $2; Mrs. A. Osada, Pa., $5; 
Mrs. L. LaBuhn, Ill., $1; Mrs. F. Althoff, Mo., $2; Bit- 
ting, Jones and Co., St. Louis, Mo., $10; Sisters of St. 
Mary, Jefferson City, Mo., $10; Rev. M. G. Rupp, Mo., 
$5; Rev. S. Zohlen, Minn., $2; W. S. Houck, Ohio, $5; 
Msgr. Hy. Kaufmann, Mich., $10; Mrs. J. Huether, 
N. Y., $2; P. H. Donnelly, N. Y., $105 Rev. R. M. Metz- 
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ler, Ky., $10; Effingham County Printing Co., Effing- 
ham, Hi, soe. Mrs. H. E. Feldhake, IIl., $10; Rt. Rev. 
Msgr. J. S. Mies, Mich., $20; CWU of Hudson County, 
N. J., $10; St. Bonif. Society, Pueblo, Colo., $16; St. 
Anthony Benev. Soc., Delano, Minn., $5; J. Stadler, N. 
Y., $3; St. Mary’s Hospital, Minneapolis, Minn., $b 
Rev. B. J. Zeiser, N. Y., $1; Rev. B. J. Blied, Wiscon- 
sin, $5; Mrs. J. Lahm, Mo., $1; St. Joseph’s Soc., Mena- 
sha, Wis., $5; Holy Name Society, Sublimity, Oregon, 
$10; Rev. G. Eisenbacher, Ill., $25; Mrs. M. Beckerle, 
Mo., $1; St. Elizabeth’s Guild, N. Y., $10; St. Joseph’s 
Society, St. Joseph, Minn., $5; College of Paola and 
Ursuline Academy, Paola, Kansas, $3; J. P. Wicken- 
heiser, N. Dakota, $5; CWU of New York, $50; Rev. 
E. C. Kramer, N. Y., $10; Rev. J. Sion, Kansas, $6; J. 
B. Reichart, Mo., $4; Most Rev. J. F. Busch, Minn., 
$10; St. Boniface Men’s Soc., Lafayette, Ind., $10; Sy- 
racuse Local Br., CCV, $10; N. N., Texas, $25; Rev. 
Geo. Koob, Mo., $10; Perpetual Help Benev. Soc., St. 
Louis, Mo., $5; Schutzengel Verein, N. Y., $10; St. 
Joseph’s Benev. Soc., Milwaukee, Wis., $100; Rev. C. F. 
Moosmann, Pa., $10; St. Alphonsus Beneficial Soc., 
Philadelphia, Pa., $5; A. W. Neuwoehner, Iowa, $5; St. 
Boniface Benev., Soc., Minneapolis, Minn., $6; B. A. 
Spaeth, Iowa, $100; Mr. and Mrs. W. F. Jobst, Mo., $1; 
C. P. Kraft, N. J., $50; St. Lucas Society, Hampton, 
Minn., $5; Brooklyn Br. CWU, New York, $10; Rev. W. 
Fischer, Mo., $20; Br. 80, C.K. of St. George, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., $5; F. W. Kersting, Pa., $1; St. Boniface 
Br. 2, WCU, Springfield, Ill., $10; Mrs. M. Waelter, 
Mo., $5; Rev. J. F. Frommherz, Ohio, $5; Rev. P. J. 
Cuny, Conn., $10; Eibner and Sons., Inc., New Ulm, 
Minn., $2;. St. Jos. Soc.,- Indian Grove, Mo., $5; V. A. 
Gummersbach, Mo., $30; St. Jos. Men’s Sodality, Becke- 
meyer, Ill., $10;; Everding’s Dairy, St. Louis, Mo., $5; 
Holy Cross Benev. Soc., St. Louis, Mo., $15; St. John 
Society, Honey Creek, Tex., $5; St. Peter’s Young 
Men’s Soc., Lindsay, Tex., $10; Ss. Peter and Paul Soc., 
New Braunfels, Tex., $5; St. Joseph’s Society, Fair- 
fax, Minn., $10; Mr..and Mrs. J. Kutz, Mo., $3; St. 
Agatha Br. C.K. of A., Br. 407, St. Louis, Mo., $5; J. 
A. Mynaugh, Pa., $5; F. W. Schwarz, Mich., $5; Pitts- 
burgh District CWU, $10; Mrs. M. A. Lorenz, Minn., 
$2; Rosary Society, Northampton, Pa., $5; Rev. P. Post, 
Pa., $3; St. Joseph’s Verein, Rogers, Minn., $15; Rev. 
F. J. Buechler, N. Y., $5; Miss T. Doniat, Ill., $1; N. 
N., Ill, $25; Seitz Bros., N. Y., $10; Br. 288, C.K. of 
St. George, Northampton, Pa., $5; CWU, Torrington, 
Conn., $5; St. Frances Soc., St. Peter, Minn., $3; St. 
Joseph’s Br., L.C.B.A., No. 68, Utica, N. Y., $2; M. M. 
Illigen, Minn., $1; St. Ann’s Sodality of All Souls 
Church, Overland,. Mo., $25; J. Hartlieb, Mo., $5; F. 
J. Wacker, Wis., $1; Rev. E. Scheuer, Minn., $10; St. 
Kilian Soc of St. Kilian, Minn., $2.50; CCV of A, New 
York, $7; A. D. Ridinger, Conn., $5; Chaplain Galla- 
gher, Mo., $10; W. H. Siefen, Conn., $10; St. Anthony’s 
Parish, Beckemeyer, Ill., $10; St. Francis De Sales 
Benev. ‘Soc., St. Louis, Mo.,. $25; St. Joseph’s Benev. 
Soc., Minneapolis, Minn.,. $10; Mrs. M. Landkamer, 
Minn., $5; Br: 2, C.K. of St. Geo., Pa., $2; St. Agnes 
Society, St. George, Minn., $5; St. Leo Catholic Aid 
Society, St. Geo., Minn., $10; Altar Society, Holy 
Trinity Church, Syracuse, N. Y., $5; Chaplain, Over- 
seas, $5; Junior Brooklyn. Local Fed. CWU, New York, 
$2; St. Joseph’s Catholic Benev. Soc., Appleton, Wis., 
$5; St. Joseph’s Society, St. Michael, Mich., $26; Rev. 
H. J. Ehr, Wis., $3; N. N., Ill., $5; Holy Trinity Benev. 
Soc., St. Louis, Mo., $5; Rev. Ch. P. Schmitt, Mo., $5; 
St. Francis Sodality, Portage des Sioux, Mo., $5; V. 
Rev. F. T. Hoeger, Pa., $1; Maryland Br. CCV, $5; T. 
J. Uttenweiler, Conn., $2; St. Peter’s Soc., Omaha, 
Nebr., $10; Josephine Heitkamp Memorial Hospital, St. 
Louis, $10; August Petry, Calif.,.$5; St. Joseph’s Benev. 
Soc., New Ulm, Minn., $10; Rt. Rev. Msgr. J. Hummel, 
Wis., $50; Jos. B. Schuermann, Mo., $2; Rev. J. Fries, 
Pa., $10; J. Baumgartner, Wis., $2; P. Mohr, Kansas, 
$5; M. Mohr, Kansas, $15; German Catholic Sick Bene- 
fit. Soc., Waterbury, Conn., $8; Mr. and Mrs. Cooper, 
Minn., $4; Miss Bertha Schemel, N. Y., $5; Mr. and 
Mrs. A. Maier, N. Y., $5; Anna Roehrig, N. Y., $5; M. 
Franken, N. Y., $2; St. Michael’s Soc., Racine, Wis., 
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SOUND BONDS 


We recommend the purchase of bonds secured by first! 
mortgages on . 


CATHOLIC CHURCH 


and 
Institutional Properties 


Offerings of various issues mailed on request 
BITTING, JONES & CO., Ince. 
Ambassador Bldg. CEntral 4888 


411 North Seventh Street 
SAINT LOUIS, 1, MO. — 


$5; St. Geo. Benev. Soe., Rochester, N. Y., $5; Wm. F. 
Hemmerlein, N. Y., $4; Mothers’ Society, Windthorst, 
Tex., $5; St. James Mission Group, Decatur, IIl., $5; 
A. Rechner, IIl., $2; P. J. Binder, Pa., $5; J. C. Spaeth, 
Ill., $25; Sacred Heart Court No. 246, C.0.F., Spring- 
field, Ill., $10; Mrs. Wm. Engbring, Ill., $5; Hon. Wm. L. 
Igoe, Mo., $5;, A. A. Dobie, Conn., $2; V. Rev. A. 
Strauss, Mo., $5; St. Charles Deanery District League, 
NCWU, $10; Mrs. C. F. Poettgen, Mo., $1; Command- 
ery 41, K. of St. John, Utica, N. Y., $5; St. Aloysius 
Y. M. Soc., Allentown, Pa., $5; P. L. Makk, Wis., $5; 
St. Mary’s Assoc., Inc., Minn., $10; Mrs. V. Kuhlmann, 
Mo., $2; N. N., N. Y., $10; Order of Martha, Akron, 
Ohio, $10; E. B. Albus, Pa., $5; St. Francis de Sales 
Soc., St. Paul, Minn., $25; St. Elizabeth Soc., Nada, 
Tex., $5; Holy Name Soc., Windthorst, Tex., $2; Rev. 
W. G. Pezold, Mo., $3; St. Bonifazius Verein, Sheboy- 
gan, Wis., $5; St. Elizabeth Soc., New Ulm, Minn., $5; 
St. George Br. 74, CWU, Chicago, Ill., $5; St. Monica 
Br. WCU, Aurora, Ill., $5; J. A. Suellentrop, Kans., $15; 
Total to including January 19, 1945, $4026.47. 


Donations to Central Bureau : 
Previously reported, $58.32; Mo. Section NCWU, $50; 
St. John Soc., Honey Creek, Tex., $5; Rev. B. Kunkel, 
Ill., $1; Total to including January 19, 1945, $114.32. 
Central Bureau Expansien Fund 


Previously reported, $5540.85; St. Francis Aid So- 
ciety, Indianapolis, Ind., $15; St. Louis Society, Castro- 


_ Ville, Tex., for Life Membership. of V. Rev. Jacob Len- 


zen, $100; Total to including January 19, 1945. $5655.85. 
St. Elizabeth Settlement : 


Previously reported, $5943.76; Anna B. Helle, Mo., 
$15; Paramount Liquor Co., St. Louis, $50; Surplus 
Food Administration, $78.04; United Charities, Inc., St. 
Louis, $442.57; From children attending, $691.25; In- 
terest Income, $43; Total to including January 19, 1945, 
$7263.62. Si 

Catholic Missions aes 

Previously reported, $3170.78; M. Mohr, Kansas, $12; 
Monastery of the Precious Blood, Brooklyn, N. Y., $50; 
Caritas, St. Louis, $50; N. N., Mo., $500; St. Clara’s 
Orphanage, Denver, Colo., $3; A. J. Loeffler, Minn., $2; 
A. Schneiderhahn, Mo., $12.50; Egg Harbor Unit CWU, 
N. J., $5; St. Joseph Benev. Soc., New Ulm, Minn., $253. 
St. Elizabeth Guild, N. Y., $55; J. N. Jantz, Mich., 
$2.25; Ch. F. Hilker, Ind., $20; J. Derbacher, Conn., 
$10; S. Stuve, Mo., $1 NCWU, St. Michael’s Parish, 
Elizabeth, N. J., $100; Ladies’ Aux. Catholic Kolping 
Society, Rochester, N. Y., $5; Mrs. A. Osada, Pa., ‘S255 
Rev. B. J. Blied, Wis., $10; CWU of New York, $59; 
St. James Mission Group, Decatur, Ill., $25; Rev. J. A. 
Vogelweid, Mo., $411; LageDD, Maryland, $0.50; Rev. 
J. Hensbach, S. Dak., $5; N. N., Ill., $22; F. P. K., Mo., 
$1.40; N. N., D. C., $10; Mrs. L. F. Merkle, Conn., $1; 
Mr. and Mrs. Cooper, Minn., br Mrs. M. Filser Lohr, 
N. Y., $10; Total to imeluding January 19, 1945, 
$4584.43. ie » We eer s ae K 
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